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Army anti-hunger project draws fire in Indonesi 

Bv Jonathan Pinrnn Sumba. cods-namafi nnurnfinn — "* " ’ " 11 ^W| 


By Jonathan Pincus 

Special to The Star 

EAST SUMBA, Indonesia — Two 
hundred Indonesian army soldiers 
are conducting a special operation 
in the near-barren hills of East 
Sumba against the region's most 
deadly enemy, hunger. But opinion 
is divided on whether a large dose 
of mifitary discipline is what is 
needed to fill empty storehouses 
in this semi -a rid island in eastern 
Indonesia. 

East Sumba is part of the ar- 
chipelagic province of East Nusa 
Tenggara which is now suffering 
its worst food shortage in at least 
a decade. 

The provincial government es- 
timates that 360.000 people are 
facing the throat of hunger follow- 
ing railed or disappointing har- 
vests earlier this year and the loss 
of an important tree crop to jump- 
iny plant lice. 

East Nusa Tenggara comprises 
the islands of Sumba, Flores, Savu 
and Rofi ns well as the western 
half of Timor and numerous 
smaller islands. Sporadic rains 
during the Inst planting season, 
which began In December and 
ended in April, reduced yields of 
com, rice and olher staple food 
crops on which the region's far- 
mers depand for subsistence. 

The next harvest is not ex- 
pected until February, which 
means farmers still face at least 
four months of food shortages in 
affected areas. Compounding the 
problem this year Is the loss of the 
leucaena tree — an important 
source of animal fodder and ferti- 
lizer — to an infestation of jump- 
ing plant lice or psyllids (heterop- 
sylla cubana). 

The destruction of the leucaena 
has resulted in a decrease in 
livestock exports, on which the 
province depends for 90 per cent 
of its export income. "This is one 
of the most serious famines in 
East Nusa Tenggara in ten years." 
said one high-ranking provincial 
official. 

The military operation in East. 


Sumba. code-named Operation 
Nduala Pahammu (Self-Sufficie- 
ncy), is based on the premise that 
traditional planting techniques are 
no longer appropriate because of 
climatic changes and population 
growth. Military ■’spirit" is there- 
fore needed to encourage intrans- 
igent farmers to adopt governmen- 
t-approved methods of planting to 
increase production. 

The planting method in question 
is known as 'Rencah.' Under the 
rencah' system, farmers prepare 
their rice fields by leading a herd 
of cattle into the field to trample 
the muddy soil following the first 
rains of the season. Agriculture 
ministry officials claim that the 
system wastes too much precious 
rainfall. 

They want farmers to prepare 
their rice field for planting before 
the first rains come and have pro- 
posed an alternative system 
known locally as gogo-rancah in 
which farmers must prepare their 
dry fields by hand before the rainy 
season arrives. Government 
policy-makers see 'gogo-rancah' 
as the key to escaping the cycle 
of faded harvests and famine that 
plagues much of East Nusa Teng- 
gara. A target of 3,000 hectares of 
gogo-rancah' has been set for this 
rainy season. 

"The problem fs how to persu- 
ade the farmers to change their 
pattern of work and accept the 
new technology," said East Nusa 
Tenggara Vice-Governor Godllef 
Boeky. 

Normally during this time of 
year, peasant farmers in East 
Sumba are either tending their 
garden plots, or just waiting for 
the f| rst rams to prepare their rice 
fields. But under the 'gogo-rancah' 
system, [he farmers must perform 
the task of digging up their dry 
fie ds and building levies, mostly 
using primitive tools such as the 
JjfO® 1 ,Q ng, wooden digging 
sticks. This is where the army 
comes in. Soldiers have taken up 
residence in selected villages in 
hast . Sumba to provide "movlta- 
tion. Local farmes have been di- 
vided into work groups of between 



Farmers in East 
crop-planting. 

five and 10 men with each group 
responsible for preparing between 
60 and BO square metres of land 
per day. 

Participation in the ‘gogo- ran- 
cah’ operation Is compulsory. Sol- 
diers ring wake-up bells at five 
o'clock every morning and enforce 
work hourse set by the army. At 
the end of the day they record the 
progress made by the farmer 
groups. 

The government has promised 
to provide rice rations to the far- 
mers during the 50-day pro- 
gramme. as well as high-yielding 
variety seeds, fertilizer, pesticides, 
tools and gas lanterns for working 
at night. However, critics say that 
Operation Nduala Pahammu 
amounts to forced labour without 
pay, supervised by the army. They 
also claim that similar army-led 
programmes in the past have 
failed to benefit local farmers. 

According to a foreign aid wor- 
ker posted in the area, farmers 
were forced to use their surplus 
from a similar programme orga- 
nized In 1984 to pay back govern- 
ment credits from previous deficit 


Sumba use traditional digging sticks to prepare the fields tor 


By Bazlul Karim 

Special to The Star 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — Fazlu, the 
matchmaker, shook his head in 
sadness. Tve never heard of so 
much divorce and desertion taking 
place since the famine of 1949," 
he said. "The bridges between 
men and women are just failing 
apart," he added. 'Tve never seen 
so many women so hapless and 
helpless as there are now." 

Fazlu Rahman, a professional 
matchmaker for the past 40 years 
In the rural KlshoreganJ district of 
northern Bangladesh, blames the 
country's soaring divorce rate on 
deepening poverty and the devas- 
tating effects It has on family ties. 
Many professional social workers 
agree with the 60-year-old "buil- 
der of homes," noting that, In- 
creasingly, It is the wives who are 
taking the firs! step to divorce — 
many to escape Ill-treatment and 
Infidelity by their husbands. 

According to Bangladesh Marri- 
age Registers' Association 
(BMRA). some 36,000 divorces 
were recorded during 1986. at its 
4,000 offices nationwide, com- 
pared with 20,000 In 1985. The 
number of recorded marriages 
dropped to 160.000 In 1986 00m- 
■ pared with 200,000 In 1985. 

Pointing out that these are ’‘offi- 
cial” figures, BMRA President Kozl 


years. Farmers in Lews, East 
Sumba, where the current army 
project Is centred, say they have 
ye to receive government food aid 
but are forced to work up to 10 
hours a day preparing fields for 
gogo-rancah.' “Somehow the 
tools managed to get here first", 
said one Lewa villager. 

Some non-government agro- 
nomists working in East Sumba 
also complain that forcing farmers 
to adopt 'gogo-rancah' will be self- 
defeating in the long-run since 
the system will become synonym- 
ous in the minds of peasant far- 
mers with forced labour rather 
than good harvests. They also 
suggest that the army operation in 
East Sumba is long on discipline 
and short on experience. 

People are using the gogo- rnn- 
cah method on steep inclines and 
other places where it Isn't appro- 
priate," said a Sumbanese church 
minister. "All we know is that we 
have to do 'gogo-rancah,' but we 
don't even know what it is. "If 
gogo-rancah' fails, who'll be re- 
sponsible?" he asked. 

For the farmers themselves, 
'gogo-rancah' offers only the hope 


of a bumper crop in < e ,. 
months' time. Yet if the rais\. 
intermittent of insufficient, the* 
days of labour, invested underf 
watchful eye of the military r: 
have been for nothing. The, 
need a dramatic yield difference 
convince the farmers lo conk, 
with ’gogo-rancah' after the $: 
diers are gone,” said a Brq 
agronomist working in Kupanj r- 
provincial capital. 

Despite these complaints, r 
mood in Lewa is one of rete 
compliance. Government-impc:- 
solutions to East Sumba's dirt, 
shortages are not new: prevc. 
attempts have included ft; 
yielding corn varieties wfi 
proved unsuitable to the isfcc 
dry climate, and goats, which le- 
ts ned deforestation and tri- 
pled garden plots. "Do we vara', 
do 'gogo-rancah?" one far.": 
asked rhetorically. "Sure wee 
to. We have to want to." 


Jonathan Pincus Ib a JakaiL 
based journaiist who writes c 
development issues for U 
International media. 


Deepening poverty 
destroys family ties 


Shariatullah said that “It's not 
possible to give overall figures be- 
cause 50 per cent of marriages 
occur without registration in the 
countryside and urban shanties 
and a similar percentage of di- 
vorce cases are settled outside 
the registrar's offices." 

Inflation, over-population, and 
natural calamities such as drought 
and flood have played havoc with 
Bangladesh's rural economy 
causing a change of outlook in 
centuries-old human relations, 
Fazlu explained. He sees the 
problem at first hand. He started 
his career as a matchmaker after 
he left his home in Klshoreganj to 
escape the 1940 famine. 

He went to Assam, where he 
found many men looking for 
brides. He returned home to per- 
suade young women in the 
famine-stricken regions that they 
could find a better life through 
marriage In Assam. 

In hie trips around the Ban- 
gladesh villages, Fazlu has seen 
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the effects of poverty In a country 
of nearly 100 million people with a 

ofo c y ? a * ncom 0 of only $130 
second lowest in the world. His 

IEr r0n ! l u 8 vil,a 9BS and urban 

fi l S h nM aCk9d by th ® W0rld 

osnk, which In a recent reoort on 
Bangladesh noted that ffrfnS 

h Cr0a ^ es since the mid 
llrty hard ' h6 P00r par,lcu - 

Quoting figures from the Ban- 
gladesh Bureau of Statistics, the 
bank says that the consumer price 
index, fixed at 100 in 1973-74, 
was 295 In January 1982 and a'' 
record 495 in January this year. In 
predominantly agricultural Ban- 
gladesh, farmers are having to pay 
more for their Inputs, and because 
of the plunge in world commodity 
prices, have no guarantee of re- 
turns from their crops, mainly jute, 
sugar cane and tobacco. 

About 90 per cent of the Ban- 
gladesh population live In village 
70 per cent of those are tied to 
agriculture for their livelihood. Ac- 
cording to the recent government 
surveys, landlessness Is Increase 
mg et a rate of 3.1 per cent a year, 
with the population growing at a 
rate of 2.6 per oent. 

Lana Reforms and Administra- 
tion Minister A.K.M. Mayeedul 
Islam told parliament earlier this 
year that Bangladesh had 8.4 
million landless families in 1986, 
representing 47.83 per cent of the 
population. 


According to the World Bank, 
the scope for absorbing the land- 
less and unemployed agricultural 
workers Is diminishing with a de- 
cline in the average size of farms 
down from 2.3 acres this year 
compared with 3.5 acres in 1977 
and likely to be 1.5 acres in 20 
year's time. 

Natural calamities such as 
floods, drought and pests are ad- 
ding to the burden of the rural 
poor. According to agricultural offi- 
cials, pests and natural disasters 
destroy nearly two million tonnes 
of foodgrain every year, equal to 
the amount the country has to Im- 
port. Floods alone last year des- 
troyed one million tonnes of grain, 
affecting some five million people. 

The impact on family life Is de- 
vastating. said Fazlu. Increasing 
numbers of unemployed men are 
deserting the families they cannot 
support, leaving wives marriage 
and children to fend for themsel- 
ves. When circumstances permit, 
usually at harvest time, many re- 
marry, only to desert the second 
family when the trap of poverty 
closes In again. 

Many men marry and divorce 
several times, said Fazlu. "often 
until they are too old and infirm to 
marry again". "In their desperate 
bid to survive,' he added, "many 
women will do anything: Begg 
steal. 


rlages Is dowry. The practice 
banned by law but remains 
mon in predominantly Muslim fe’ 
gladesh, with either cash or go* 
being demanded of brldes-to-* 
Many families cannot afford e«_ 
a small dowry, said Fazlu, 
I've often had to pass fo® * 
around to help a poor girl. ™ 
gamy and child marriage aiso^ 
banned by law but remain con- 
mon, with violators rarely 
cuted. 

In one recent ceremony, a * v 
year-old girl named Re» fl 
married to a man of 20. ^ 
marriage was officially regisl* 

In Hatibandha sub-district 
them Bangladesh, with R« 
age given as 18. Husband 
wife live apart but are M . 
show great affection when "*■ 
meet during the day. 

in Bauphal sub-district tajjjj 
them Bangladesh, 

Bakshu Dewan hit the ^ 
when he gave away ne JJ . 
year-old daughter In marnB PLj 
65-year-old. Dawn JS 
recently married for the 

time — to a girl of !2. anu 

eight sons are following w 
steps, collecting between the 
latest count) 150 wives. 

Accroding to Fazlu. many^ 
marriages take place in * 
pockets of the country dun 1 0 
vesting. "A rich farmer may 
two or three girls during 


vesting perio 
they are just 
sex objects, to be 
ter the crops are 


hands 


aid 





Bazlul - , 

fst with a national 
Dhaka. 
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Observing Arab Child Day 


[immunization campaign in Lebanon 
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QOU in the take-offstage 
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By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special 1o Tha Sar 

OPEN UNIVERSITY, in the words 
of Mr David Sloper, consultant to 
the newly established Ai Quds 
Open University QOU “is the 
provision of educational opportuni- 
ties to capable persons usually 
prevented, for a variety of reasons 
(not only academic), from enrolling 
in on campus universities. 

Open university is usually linked 
with distance and "distance edu- 
cation" is not only defined by geo- 
graphy, but also by demographic, 
social and domestic circum- 
stances. 

With these factors in mind, it is. 
not surprising that a feasibility 
study carried out by UNESCO in 
collaboration with the Arab Fund 
for Social Development recom- 
mended the establishment of such 
an Institution In the region. 

Open university with Its broad 
admissions policy and greater 
flexibility best meets the problems 
of the area, where the higher edu- 
cation of dispersed persons in a 
residential university is extremely 
difficult and dislocating, and cap- 
able students are constrained by 
socio-economic conditions. 


QOU became reality in Septem- 
ber, 1 980 when Ihe Director- 
General of UNESCO was re- 
quested by Ihe general confer- 
ence to implement Ihe project. In 
July 1965, Dr Walid Kamhawi was 
authorized by the executive com- 
mittee of the PLO to establish the 
University, and today with its 
headquarters in Amman, Ihe 
project is in its take off stage. 

Ongoing funding is provided by 
UNESCO and the AFSD, whilst 
budgetary provisions have been 
made in Jordan's current five year 
plan being In proximity to concen- 
trations of potential students not 
only In the occupied territories but 
in Jordan Itself, and fully utilizing 
the expertise In the area the Univ- 
ersity hopes to become self suffi- 
cient when It opens to fee paying 
students in October, 1988. 

Dr Walfd Kamhawi believes that 
QOU, which is the ffrst of its kind 
In the Arab World, will be accr- 
edited through the excellence of 
Its education material and teach- 
ing methods and the ever Increas- 
ing demand for higher education. 
Studies have revealed that only 35 
per cent of students seeking hi- 
gher education in Ihe region would 
find places in existing universities 
and institutions during the period 


1985-1990, and only 30 per cent 
in 1990-1995. 

The distance education ap- 
proach enables students to take 
courses at their own pace and 
time and within their economic, 
social and cultural environment, 
thereby opening up educational op- 
portunities to persons hitherto 
barred from post secondary edu- 
cation such as mothers or wage 
earners. 

Reduction in the cost of higher 
education, flexibility In admission, 
and specialized courses will also 
serve the needs of peoples pre- 
viously deprived of post secondary 
education. QOU doesn't seek to 
compete with existing universities 
whose conventional curricula it 
doesn't duplicate, but alms to 
complement higher educational 
services by devising curricula rele- 
vant to the needs of the area with 
view to continuing employment op- 
portunities. 
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In addition to foundation cour- 
ses such as Arabic and English 
languages, cultural orientation, 
etc, QOU will offer five program- 
mes leading to specific degrees 
and diplomas equivalent to four 
year Bachelor degrees. The Land 
and Rural Development pro- 
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gramme with particular emphasis 
on small scale projects in farm 
management, animal husbandry, 
agricultural development and rural 
Industries has been devised not 
only to ensure a better utilization 
of the land, but also to help rev- 
erse the trend of rural to urban mi- 
gration which can lead to the pro- 
liferation of slums in the towns. 

The Home and Family Develop- 
ment programme will provide traln- 
•1 ing and education In home eco- 
nomics, and home crafts needed 
for health, education and welfare 
of all family members, particularly 
children and the elderly. 

The Technology and Applied 
Sciences programme aims at pro- 
ducing practical engineers whose 
training suits the local develop- 
mental^ needs of the society, and 
the Management programme at 
promoting potential enterpreneu- 
rfalshlp, and managerial talents in 
future employers and employees, 
whilst the Education and in-ser- 
vice Teacher training aims to im- 
prove the quality of education by 
qualifying teachers at the primary 
and secondary levels. 

The Open University will operate 
aa a centralized institution 
with headquarters in Amman, per- 
forming the academic, technical 
and productive functions, and a 
decentralized body represented 
by offices and local study centres 
to maximize Interaction between 
students and tutors. 

Printed material will be at the 
core of the curriculum learning 
with specially created learning 
packages, whilst advantage will 
also be taken of other media, e.g. 
audio, video and computer based 
learning experiences. Study cen- 
tres and support services such as 
computer terminals will be located 
m existing educational facilities 
thus minimizing costs. 

Education expert Mr Da- 
lhe Apartment of 

SS V0 and HIflher Educa " 

» University of New 
England Australia, here for five 

?nH e l S S 8 b8h0Bt of FA0 - Food 
nli jjp r,cu,tur e organization of the 
UN. cites several problems In set- 
P . open unIv ersitles in the 
developing countries. These In- 
F n ,pd ® conservatism of educational 

Snnlio I s * and an Initla ' unwill- 
ingness to accept different learn- 


ing modes, a misunderstand™ d 
the complementary nalure cfsr 
higher education Institutions, ar 
a concern about standards in?, 
diminishes with establlshmeni 

Australia, which has a cantur, 
of distance education experienu 
at secondary and primary le* 
and 76 years at University tori 
for obvious reasons of geography 
and demography, has tong sine; 
proven the case for open univers- 
ity. Two thirds of the students ;i 
the University of New Englsrt 
proceed through distance educa- 
tion whilst 12 per cent ol the 
country at large obtains degrees 
through this channel. The siijra 
previously attached to this teach- 
ing method has been eradicate) 
by success stories in Ihe Iff 
Zambia, Nigeria, Malaysia and 
Thailand where more students a 1 ; 
enrolled and graduated fca 
through conventional areas. 

Studies have shown that tte 
performance of the OU students 
superior to that of the on campus 
student because he or she >s 
highly motivated and more maluie 
Sukhothai Thammathirat Optf 
University in Thailand, only esta- 
blished for seven years now has 
an enrollment figure of 400,000 
students, and has established 
programmes ai M.A levels art 
assisted in providing opportunities 
for civil servants and school tea- 
chers particularly In rural loca- 
tions. 

Beijing Central, Radio and Tele- 
vision University has 1.3 million 
students while the University of 
the South Pacific has served 11 
island states for decades The 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
moreover, plans to have a multina- 
tional OU whose core slaff w' 11 
draw on the expertise In the com- 
monwealth countries. Such world- 
wide networks use the latest tech- 
nology such as satellite communi- 
cation In Its teaching delivers. 

Mr Sloper, who is impressed fif 
the vitality and commitment of je 
core team and acknowledges iw 
assistance and support ol FAD* 
Director-General, Dr Eduosfj 
Souma and the co-operation » 
other International, regional an 
friendly institutions, foresee JJJ 
problems to a similar growth 
success story hers In the Miw 18 
East. 
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King meets Iraqi 

President | 

. his Majesty King Hussein re- | 
Led home from Baghdad Tues- ! 
SaJ after a short working visit dur- 
£ which he met with Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein. 

The two leaders' talks focused 
wi tha latest developments on the 
tab scene, the Iraqi military 
stance with regard to the Iran-lraq 
war. and the emergency summit 
due to convene In Amman next 

month. 

His Majesty the King was ac- 
com periled by Prime Minister Zaid 
PKal, Court Minister Adnan Abu 
Qdeh, and Foreign Minister Taher 
AlMasri. 

King Congratulates 
Mubarak 

• His Majesty King Hussein 
Tuesday telephoned the Egyptian 
President Husnl Mubarak and 
congratulated him for being re- 
elected for the second presidential 
term. 

King HuBseln expressed delight 
over the Egyptian people's great 
confidence In the president, and 
said that this pleasant result 
pleases every Arab citizen In the 
entire Arab World. 

King to visit Finland 

• At the Invitation of Finland's 
President and his wife, Their 
Majesties King Hussein and 
Queen Noor will pay a visit to Fin- 
land by the middle of this month. 

His Majesty the King will dis- 
cuss with Finland's President 
means of promoting relations and 
co-operation between the two 
countries, Bnd other regional and 
international Issues. 

Queen inaugurates 
"The King's Highway” 
in Cologne 

• Her Majesty Queen Noor inau- 
gurated the exhibition of The 
King’s Highway: 9,000 Years of 
M in the Kingdom of Jordan In 
Cologne, West Germany, on Fri- 
day. 

In her speech during the Inaugu- 
rates ceremony which was at- 
tended by the West German First 
Lady, Mrs Von Wcisker, West Ger- 
man Minister of Economic Affairs 
and Development Hans Klein, and 
other German dignitaries, Queen 
wor said she was delighted with 
EL opening of this ex- 
nimtlon from the land of Jordan 
and Palestine. 

Tho Mayor of Cologne wel- 
s, Queen Noor and called the 
exhibition the biggest and the 
*jjat colourful documentation of 
Jordanian culture that has ever 
09911 w en in foreign countries. 

Before arriving In Cologne, her 
"Wy Queen Noor officially 
iJJJJ ” tbe ‘exhibition Paintings of 
Undon * the Zamana Gallery In 

home q_ » 3 U#en Noor returned 
erviinh Sa ! urda y evening after 
S? Unltad States. 
Germany^ Knfldom and West 


Events of the week 


By Moh'd Attlyh Mahmoud 


Queen sends a mess- 
age to children 

• Jordan Monday began week- 
long celebration marking Arab and " 
International Child Day. 

In observing the occasion, 
Queen Noor sent a mess- 
age to children In the Arab World 
and throug out the world In which 
she said that the occasion pro- 
vides an opportunity to "appreci- 
ate what our children can teach us 
about the power of hope and car- 
ing, and about the responsibility to 
bear to ensure all our children the 
chance to live full, productive and 
satisfying lives.” 

Also on the occasion, Her High- 
ness Princess BaBma patronized a 
children's festival In the city of 
Madaba. The event Included fol- 
klore dances, plays and musical 
performance. Princess Basma 
also presented books and other 
gifts to children from social ser- 
vices centres. 

Other activities marking the 
occasion took place In Amman and 
other cities. 

Prince Hassan 
receives Director- 
General of Saudi Fund 

■ His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Haasan Tuesday received 
at his office Sheikh Mohammed AI 
Suqair, the director-general of the 
Saudi Fund for Development. 

Economic and trade co- opera- 
tion between Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia was the main topic of dis- 
cussion at the meeting which was 
attended by the Minister of Indus- 
try, Trade, and Supply Dr Rajal A! 
Muasher, the Secretary General 
of the Ministry of Planning Dr. 
Zlyad Fralz, and the Saudi Am- 
bassador in Amman. 

Sheikh AI Sqalr alBo met with 
Prime Minister Zaid Rlfal and dis- 
cussed the possibility of increas- 
ing the size of Saudi contribution 
to Jordanian developmental 
projects. 

Crown Prince’s 
Award Conference 
ends 

• His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan Saturday patro- 
nized the Crown Prince's Award 
distribution of prizes ceremony at 
the International Baccalaureate 
School. 

Addressing the ceremony, 
Prince Hassan referred to the 
wise leadership of His Majesty 
King Hussein which enabled Jor- 
dan to play a distinguished role In 
the world, adding that Jordan is a 
pioneering country which has re- 
markably contributed to world cul- 
tural and scientific advancement. 

The Prince stressed the 
necessity of combining aH efforts 
in order to preserve and develop 
this Jordanian universal role. 

Another address was made by 
Samar Klldanl, the office director 
of the crown Prince's Award who 


welcomed the Prince and outlined 
the development phases of the 
scheme since 1984 and the its ob- 
jectives and philosophy. 

At the end of the ceremony. 
Prince Hassan handed golden, Sil- 
ver, and bronze prizes to a total of 
60 participants. 

Shaker opens War 
Academy course 

• Field Marshal Sharif Zaid Ibn 
Shaker, the Commander-in-Chiel 
of the Jordanian Armed Forces 
opened Saturday the second 
course for officers enrolled at the 
Royal War Academy. 

Sharif ibn Shaker congratulated 
the Btudent officers for being ac- 
cepted to the senior course, and 
expressed delight over opening 
the Academy's second course, 
saying that It basically reflects His 
Majesty King Hussein's genuine 
concern with the development and 
modernization of the Armed For- 
ces catch up with 

the technological and strategic ad- 
vancement. 

Hamzeh participates In 
AIDS conference 

• The Executive Bureau of the 
Arab Health Ministers Council has 
decided to delegate Minister of 
Health Dr Zaid Hamzeh to attend 
a conference on AIDS due to con- 
vene in Paris this month. 

The Minister who will be head- 
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ing a delegation comprising legal 
experts at Arab health ministries, 
said that this pandemic disease 
requires worldwide co-operation 
in order to curb Its spread, parti- 
cularly through the application of 
effective prevention methods. 

New civil service 
system endorsed 

• In its ordinary session on Sa- 
turday. the Cabinet endorsed a 
new civil service system which will 
be put into effect by the beginning 
ol next year. 

At (he same session, the Ca- 
binet also endorsed a civil service 
system for senior positions at the 
Royal Court effective as from 1 
January, 1988. 

Prime Minister Zaid At Rlfai 
chaired the Cabinet session during 
which other drafllaws were finally 
approved. 

Municipal council sets 
up operations room 

■ Amman Mayor Abdel Raouf 
Al-Rawebdeh had decided lo set 
up an operations room lo pursue 
works related to the Arab extraor- 
dinary summit conference, due to 
convene in Amman on 8 Novem- 
ber. 

The Municipality operations 
room will work around the clock to 
open new roads, build sidewalks 
and decorate the capital. 


Encouragement of 
exhibitions abroad 

• Cultural exhibitions abroad ar< 
extremely necessary for present 
ing the Kingodm's historical, tour 
istic, and cultural features, as wel 
as attracting more tourists into the 
country, said the Director Genera 
of tourism Nasrl Alallah. 

He added that the Ministry ol 
Tourism exerts constant efforts, ir 
collaboration with the private anr 
public sectors, in order to hole 
such exhibitions in foreign coun- 
tries. Among these already orga 
nlzed was Cologne Exhibttiot 
which was opened by Her Majesty 
Queen Noor and the wife of the 
President of West Germany on 5 
October. 

Amman municipality 
in conference 
capitals 

• The Amman Greater Municipal 
Ity will participate in a conferenc- 
on world capitals to be held in Ca 
nada this month. 

Amman Mayor Abdul Rauf A 
Rawabdeh will reperesent Ammor 
city at the 4-day conference. 

Problems of world capitals 
scopes of co-operation amoni 
them, and the exchange of expert 
Ise, are among the issues to be 
discussed at the conferenci 
which will also include the opening 
of art exhibitions containing art- 
istic works, feature films, and In- 
formation about different capitals 
in the world. 
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By a Star Staff Writer 

THE ASSOCIATION of Banks in 
Jordan, a non-profit corporate 
entity, comprises of licensed 
Oanks, financial companies spe- 
cialized credit institutions and rep- 
resentative offices operating In 
the Kingdom. 

• Strategic Objectives 

The strategic objectives of the 
Association Include co-operating 
with concerned Institutions in both 
the public and private sectors to 
serve and strengthen the national 
economy, looking after the inter- 
ests of the association and its 
members, fostering co-operation 
links among them and co-ordinati- 
ng their activities in their mutual 
Interests. 

These objectives alBO include 
tackling outstanding issues re- 
lated to the activities of the mem- 
bers and seeking appropriate so- 
lutions to ihe problems confront- 
ing them. They further include ex- 
changing information and expert- 
ise among members on all that 
could lead to the elevation of the 
standard of the banking business 
and to serving the common Inter- 
ests of members. 

The objectives also deal with 
developing and modernizing the 
services, standardizing banking 
forms, unifying banking termin- 
ology wherever possible, fostering 


Association of Banks in Jordan 


co-operalion with the Central 
Bank of Jordan (CBJ) in im- 
plementing the monetary and 
banking policy and expressing 
views on such policy whenever 
deemed necessary. 

Other objectives include co- op- 
erating with Arab and international 
banking institutions and associa- 
tions, rendering advisory services 
to members and working towards 
the settlement of disputes among 
members or between them and 
third parties. 

• Functions and Activities 

The main fuctlons of the asso- 
ciation Include the publication of a 
specialized monthly magazine en- 
titled "Banks in Jordan". They 
also include listing and following - 
up the blacklisting of customers 
drawing bouncing cheques, publi- 
shlg periodicals dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of banking activities 
and organizing seminars, panel 
discussions and lectures on eco- 
nomic issues in general and bank- 
ing topics in particular. Further 
more, Ihe association's activities 
aim at upgrading the capabilities 
and competence of all those work- 
ing In the banking sector, particu- 
larly through training. - 

Other functions of the associa- 
tion deal with drawing up written 


or unwritten collective agreements 
to standardize internal banking 
practices whenever possible, pre- 
paring and circulating studies and 
researches related to the banking 
business and presenting propo- 
sals related to the development of 
commercial legislation in general 
and banking legislation In particu- 
lar. 

• Social role 

The dissemination of literacy re- 
quires tools such as schools, 
books etc....ln the association’s 
case its main toolB include the pu- 
blication of a specialized maga- 
zine "Banks in Jordan" which pu- 
blished articles written by persons 
considered as authorities on the 
subject. The magazine also con- 
tains tha minutes of one of (he 
monthly seminars which usually 
tackle important topics. Such se- 
minars and articles are inten- 
tionally published to enrich the 
knowledge of the reader and thus 
contribute to the eradication of 
banking illiteracy among citizens 
in Jordan. Nontheless, banking lit- 
eracy among Jordanians is fairly 
adequate and this is not one of 
the current national problems, al- 
though It could have been so a 
decade ago. 

Other tools used by the Asso- 


ciation are the publications issued 
regularly such as the annual 
"Directory of Banks and Financial 
Institutions in Jordan", and occa- 
sional ones such as the "Guide to 
the Memoranda by the Central 
Bank of Jordan" which Includes 
the istructions of the Central Bank 
since 1964. 

The Association's anual report 
is another publication which in- 
cludes useful information and sta- 
tistics about the banking sector in 
Jordan at large. 

In implementation of article (5-e) 
of the bylaws of the Association 
which specifies that the objectives 
of the Association shall be "to 
develop and modernize the bank- 
ing services", the Board of Direc- 
tors set-up four committees com- 
prising experts from various mem- 
ber banks and financial institu- 
tions to deal with the problems 
and difficulties hindering the day- 
to-day banking activities. These 
committees are: 

1- The Deposits Committee. 

2- The Credit Facilities Committee. 

3- The Foreign Exchange Commit- 
tee. 

4- The Documentary Credits Com- 
mittee. 


The fourcommilteesn^ 
lar y and submit their fmt.y 
sa!s and recommendin' I 
Board, which in turn 215'* I 
necessary measures to 1 
these problems ann 


these problems and enh ar S 
clency of the work perloS,' 
various departments 
tlons concerned. 

The expectations areihait^ 
committees would succeed ^ 
mlnaling most of the problem, r,' 
dering day-to-day operations 

• Major Achievements 

The activities of the Assoc*-* 
particularly In tha last one at 
years, covered most of the scwi 
of jurisdiction specified in itat> 
laws. The Association's ad,-,;* 
were noticeably intensive in £ 
fields of staff training, pubfe 
and banking cultural affairs. 

• Functional Role 

Barriers between the bai^ 
sector and monetary autlw« 
never in fact existed, but the 
sence of proper channels beto 


Cnlinued from page 4 

►AiA/i’ reserves (there is no 
„? 5 ', l0 n in Kuwait for a bank to 
;-; 3 l its reserves). 

7 W s of a conservative, 
s tsh/Kuwaili-managed inter- 
nal bank, conducting its af- 
.fi prudently but with modern 
-iragement methods (aided by 
,.T American consultants, Mckln- 
Company). "Old money is 
ir. inescapable part of NBK a im- 
since some of the oldest fa- 
s have money in the bank, 
tfichis seen as Kuwait's financial 
{lack of Gibraltar. 

tts first chelf In 1952 was Alan 
Vedlycott, formerly of the Bank of 
England, today Ibrahim Dabdoub is 
v, the chair and, by all accounts, 
.jr, holding the same tried and 
«cven principles. The Saudi Mon- 
etary Agency (SAMA) recently 
agreed that Saudi Arabian banks 
break confidentiality and 
pool information about bad-loan 
cuMomars. Some customers have 


Banking 
in Jordan 

By Mohammad Attlyh 

Special to Tha Star 

“THE FINANCIAL and banking insti- 
tutions In Jordan ara still perform- 
ing their anticipated role, and 
shouldering their primary duties 
which include the task of looking 
after shareholders, and deposi- 
tors' assets, and testing the bor- 
rowers' capabilities, ,F said the 
Chairman of the Arab Bank Ltd, 
board of directors, and Chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Association of Banks In Jordan 
(ABJ) Abdul Majeed Shouman. 

In presenting the ABJ annual re- 
port of 1986, Mr Shouman said 
that the responsibilities which the 
financial and banking institutions 
shoulder in Jordan are enromous, 
especially at a time when the en- 
tire region la severely shaken by 
recession. 

He expressed the hope that, 
amid these tough circumstances, 
Ihe banking system in Jordan 
would be able to keep open the 
channels of communication be- 
tween the saving and investment 
markets, and contribute to serving 
the goals of monetary poliolea 
within the strateglo economic ten- 
dencies of the country. 

The ABJ report Included a brief 
reference to the association! e ac- 
tivities as well as banking develop- 
ments in Jordan. A total, of 14 
branches belonging to commercial 
banks and the Housing Bank have, 
been opened during the last year, 
making the total number of bran- 
ches operating In the Kingdom rise 
to 284 compared to 270. in 1986. 

Those branches have been de- 
; ployed as follows: Three for each 
• of Ihe Housing Bank, Jordan 
> National Bank, and the Bank of 
. Jordan. TW> branches for the Arab 
Lsirtd Bank, and. one for each bf 
the Cairo- Amnia n Bank, At MaSh- 
rek Bank, and Petra Bank. 

Eight of those branches were 
opened In Amman, and one In 
each of Al Quwaismeh, Khralbet At 
Souq, Zarqa, Ruealfah, Al Hassa, 
and Aqaba. 

Besides, the Cities and Villages 
Development Bank, and the Co- 
operative Bank have opened two 
branches for each In Irbld and Al 
Mafraq cities. 


As regards external branches, 
the report pointed out that the 0 
Arab Bank Ltd has opened a i 
branch in Cannes /France, and ■ 
participated in the establishment 
of thB Arab Australian Bank In : 
Sydney/Australia, 

The report pointed out that this ;/ 
market has In 1986 witnessed 
comprehensive activities charac- 
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. securities houses on the island. 

Recently, Western banks have 
been pulling out or cutting back, 
while Japanese institutions (some 
, 700 thus far) have been discov- 
ering Bahrain for the first time. 
Among the former are Lloyds, Bar- 
clays, Chase Manhattan and Kre- 
! dletbank; chief among the latter 
' are Nomura Securities, Okasan 


there 8 ' have 

gina^ffit k .ly^| 

formidable. The association's ih ; 7™ 10 repay 

was to act as a liaison bete } 8no,nw ' 
both sides and thus Iron out wfr-, the traditional Arab idea that 
ever hlnderances that might ts; tanks which are happy to share in 
there to boost understand^ Qen0ra | good fortune when 
foster co-operation in the inins j are good should not Bhrlnk 
of the banking sector at large. \ ^ sharing customer losses 

when limes are bad is raising an 
interesting cultural-financial Issue 
which has not yet been resolved. 
Problems are the refusal of cus- 
tomers lo pay back what they 
m, and of the government to 
intervene. 


Gulf banks are clearly troubled. But they have good equlty-to- ass- 
ets ratios and are proving adept at weathering financial storms, as 
the following state-by-state assessment indicates. 


terlzed by the arrangement of 1 1 
consortium laons totalling JD 26.8 
million, Including a $600,000 loan 
granted for the American com- 
munity. 

The report disclosed that the 
number of consortium loans 
worked out during 1086 was less 
than those Implemented In 1985 
(which amounted to 13 loans). Yet, 
the amount ol assets granted in 
1986 far exceeded those granted 
In 1986, (which amounted to JD 
18.6 million). 

The report alao showed that a 
total of 22 banks and financial in- 
stitutions have contributed to the 
arrangement of consortium loans 
granted In 1980, and no Institu- 
tions outside the banking system 
framework has taken part In those 
loans. ' 

It pointed out that the Jordan 
Company for Investment and Fin- 
ance has contributed to nlrie 
loans, while the Housing Bank 
was the major contributor with re- 

f iard to the size of granted loans 
11.6 per cant) followed by the 
Arab Jordan Investment Bank (11 
per cent) apd then tlto Arab Bank 
Ltd. (10.7 per cent.) «. 

Distribution of 
,, loeneSmen^ 

' sectors 

IP 10 report showed that the 
.following economic sectors have 
benefited from the loans: Industry, 
services, tourism, and the con- 
tracting sectors. .The Industrial 
and mining sector- has notcHed tha 
blggeBt portion of loans. . It . has 
benefited from five loans totalling 
JD 20,238 million,: while the ser- 


vices sector has benefited from 
three loans worth JD 4.26 million, 
and tourist sector has obtained 
one loan worlh JD 2 million. The 
contracting sector, according to 
the report, has obtained two loans 
worth JD 300,000. 

Workers at the 
banking sector 

The ABJ report referred to wor- 
kers at the banking Sector with no 
reference to the Central Bank's 
employees. It pointed out that the 
total number of workers at mem- 
ber banks and financial institu- 
tions of the ABJ In 1986 has 
amounted to 8948 compared to 
8827 in 1986; an Increase of 1.4 
per cent which Is consdered low in 
comparison with the first three 
year's figures of the 1980's 

The rate of male workers has 
dropped to 71,3 per cent In 1986 
compared to 71.7 per cent in 
1985, while the rate of female 
workers haB Increased to 28.7 per 
cent compared to 28.3 pair cent In 
19Q6. 

The report also revealed that 
the Workers turn-over rate has 
slightiy dropped to 16-per cent In 
1986 compared to 16.3 per cent In 
, 1985. ‘ 
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Arab Baftklrig 

By Bob Grew . 

Special to Thlj Star • j : ! 

BANKS IN the Gulf Pre facing sig- 
nificant problems, but proving' re -. i 
markably resilient at coping with 
them. By dommori consent Bah-! : 
raln's future as an: International < 
. money market depends on the* 
continuing, presence of" Western, 
and , latterly Japanese: Banka and 


International and Bank of Tokyo. 

With every Western door that 
cl OSes, a Japanese door opens. 
Western banks usually say they 
are retreating or reducing for "glo- 
bal reasons," which Is the same 
reason given by the Japanese for 
advancing. Most observers agree 
that the Japanese, who are deve- 
loping an international banking 
strategy for the first time, see the 
Gulf as a key element in their 
plans. They are prepared to be pa- 
tient and even assist the occasio- 
nal Arab Institution which is in 
trouble. 

Western banks appear no lon- 
ger to regard the Gulf as an Inter- 
national stepping-stone. From 
their point of view, Bahrain has 
failed to yield the indigenous cus- 
tom expected. Oil money has not 
(for tha most part) washed Bah- 
rain's shores, and the forward- 
exchange market In Saudi rlyale to 
which the unprecedented con- 
struction boom of the 1970s gave 
rise has collapsed. 

Added to this are an overbanked 
market, depressed business envi- 
ronment, underemployed capital 
and a continuing lack of man- 
a 0«foent expertise and financial 
skills. The failure of Bahrain's offi- 
cial sector to . support Its private 
sector with a major source of de- 
posits has. proved to be a weak- 
ness In sustaining a strong finan- 
cial market. As Indigenous busi- 
ness contracts, so do the Western 
banks. 

Against this background, the 
performance of 'Bahrain's blg- 
;gast Arab, owned banks — r Arab 
Banking Corporation (ABC) and 
Gulf International Bank (GIB) — 
he$ been paramount In maintain- 
ing credibility. Although both 
.banks have been struggling, they 
• nave reported, to general : relief, 


results good enough to silence tti 
cynics and repair the ailing in^ 
of the Arab banking community. 

ABC in particular, whose leer- 
come rose to $141 million bit 
year (from $98 million in 1965*. 
has won favourable attention, to 
the impressive performance t 1 
these banks has resulted boa* 
pansion overseas, shifting these- 
phasis from Bahrain towards to 
York, London, Frankfurt and Tc- 
kyo. 

With Saudi Arabia no W 
generating lucrative and easy 

ward exchange business for 
rain, and with the Islands uW 
taking a hammering from Inara* 
World debt crisis and depress 
oil prices. Bahrain Is still n 
as a financial centre. Where 
goes depends on the extenl J 
which it can figure in 
plans of the Japanese, and hj 
much of its dwindling Wff 


•' Saudi Arabia's biggest banks 
nevertheless are holding their own 
with Ihe competition in other Arab 
countries. The Kingdom haB at 
feast one bank In the Arab world's 
top 10— tha National Commercial 
Bank of Jeddah in third place is 
also hot on the heels of the 
tong-established Rafldlan Bank 
(Baghdad) at the top of the table 
wd Bank of Credit & Commerce 
htarnalional (Luxembourg), sec- 
ond- ThB Riyadh Bank (Jeddah) is 
13tn in this league of Arabian 
■Jifln-lliers, Saudi International 
(London) 23rd and the Saudi Am- 
wcan Bank (Riyadh) 27th. 

Un,,0d Arab Emirates, 
^ escaped much of the 
haa affll0 ted Kuwait, 
and Bahrain, there Is 


business it ran retsh « n*» [**»» if the HKHK 

„ ABC and « ™ny 

sper on the International 

Unni-lnn nthcr InrilQSflOUB W** 


. m, is maxing so rm 
2 b * nk ? nervous. Recently, 
2L CUB,omer succeeded in 


crash of 1982 and the 

downturn in business, $ 

wait's banks, wtjcMJ® & 

good as their aharehddg^ 
still trading. 

Bank of Kuwait (NBK^ p^ 

son with other 

forming remarkaby ^ 
equlty-to-aseets ratio 

cent, and a {«l*jjjj r . 8 $8& 0 ** 

Increase In last yo flr 

Ion profits. ■ i 

.This yielded a 2C W JJjjS 
dividend sweetener tor ^ $ 
charmed shareh^ders^j ^ 
above their l0 f JS tnll^S 
The NBK has a nd *** 

of shareholder fund . 

Continued on P 


com- 


sper an ino iihoiiiouwm- — 8 ucceeaea in a 

Inspiring other Indigenous court in getting $100,000 

-perhaps they can brin9^|.jJmedto Wm from a tank which 
land back to trie financial | KHjnri c |^ffled j (un-lslamic) 
stream. ' * 

Kuwait, too, has 
hard time and 
have surely gone lo tne 
now had the government^ 

client-shareholders not 

them out. But ths PJf* 
government to use i its 
reserves to rescuecr^'WJ^ 

1st banka and stimulate »■ M 
nomy whan It la ailing is 9** 
investor confidence. 

' Despite _ the _ stock 
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r 0und Merest, unlawfully. 
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from some Western 
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Banks and the 
Third World 

By John Tanner 

Special to The Star 

WHATEVER FEARS were gen- 
erated by the latest debt sensa- 
tion — Citicorp's $3 billion loss 
provision — there is no doubt the 
big banks still want to lend to the 
right customer In the Third World 
at the right rate. The fear that 
stalks the money markets is of 
throwing good money after bad. 

In 1986, Third World customers, 
mainly governments, borrowed 
only $20 billion from the Inter- 
national capital markets, com- 
pared to $29 billion In 1985. If that 
still sounds a large sum, Australia 
alone borrowed as much as all 
developing countries put together 
last year. 

These figures from the Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), the club 
of rich nations, show that the Un- 
ited States scooped up almost a 
fifth of all borrowing on the money 
markets. The developing coun- 
tries' share of that Investment 
cash was a mere 6 per cent of the 
total In 1986. 

The world's bankers have not 
closed the door altogether on 
customers In Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. Speaking before the Citi- 
corp move, a spokesperson for Ll- 
oyds Bank in London said, "We 
are an international bank and we 
are interested in international 
business. "Lloyds admits to want- 
ing a bigger presence In East Asia, 
for example. 

Last year Lloyds, one of Bri- 
tain's four big high street banks, 
failed In a Cl. 3 billion bid for Stan- 
dard Chartered, another London 
bank. Standard Chartered makes 
half its profits in Asia and Africa 
and was rescued by overseas 
customers, Including Hong kong 
Financier Sir Y.K. Pao and Malay- 
sian tycoon Tan Sri Kho. 

'Even developing countries with 
big debts have to finance their tr- 
ade," said Lloyds. In 1985, the 
banks made profits of C32 million 
on Its business with central and 
South America. But In the Far East 
and Middle East, Lloyds Bank re- 
corded losses of twice that size. 

"South Korea can borrow as 
much as it wants, Thailand does 
pretty well, and Algeria did a lot of 
borrowing at the end of laBt year, 
commented a senior banking ex- 
pert. 

But bankers are still reluctant to 
lend to the majority of Third World 
countries which have been forced 
'to reschedule their repayments. 
What sovereign lending (to gov- 
ernments) exists la in the main 
"involuntary." Banks negotiate a 
roll-over of debt rather than see a 
country default. Effectively it 
means the banker putting up new 
money to buy a breathing space 
for the Third World debtor. 

The halcyon days of the last 
decade, when Western banks 
merrily recycled surplus petro- 
dollars from OPEC to other Third 
World countries, now seem like 
some faraway never-never-land. 
But funds, particularly from oil- 
exporting countries, continue to be 
deposited In North America Wes- 
tern Europe and Japan. At me 
same time, new loans to develop- 
ing countries are outweldhtsd by 
the Interest and repayments of ca- 
pital from previous borrowings. 

This drain of money from the 
Third World is curiously described 
by the bankers as a "negative 
flow" to the South. Banks are In- 
variably secretive about their af- 
faire, but In 1985. according to the 
OECD, capital lending to the Third 
World was only a quarter of what 
it had been four years earlier; 
What's more, the supposed net 
transfer of $12.8 billlon.wae prob- 
ably more than wiped out by Inter-, 
est payments moving In the op- 
posite direction. 
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For short-term loans, to finance 
trade and cover the immediate fin- 
ancial crises of governments, the 
OECD records a straightforward 
loss to the Third World of $6 bill- 
ion in 1985. The bleeding has 
been especially severe from the 
heavily-lndebted nations of Latin 
America, which suffered a net loss 
of more than $30 billion in 1985. 
says the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). 

The hope is that a cheaper US 
dollar and lower interest rates will 
steam the outflow a little this year. 
As for the image question, at least 
one banker felt his profession was 
getting a bad press. "It's assumed 
that if you lend money, eventually 
it will be repaid," he said. “We've 
lent to the countries concerned 
and now we're extending the per- 
iod for repayment and we're lend- 
ing them new money. "Interest 
rates are the responsibility of poli- 
ticians, not the banks," he 
protested. 

High interest rates have encou- 
raged more lending by the Third 
World to the City of London than 
the other way around. "British 
banks are making new loans to 
developing countries, but the 
sums involved will probably not be 
enough to swing the flow back Into 
balance," said a British govern- 
ment economist. The fact is that 
loans to the Third World are now- 
here near as Important for most 
banks as they were. 

The Midland Bank in London 
now only has 12 per cent of Its 
lending in the Third World, and 
even Uoyds reduced its exposure 
from 30 per cent In 1984 to 27 per 
cent in 1885. 

In the United States, banks 
have cut back loans to developing 
countries, but the nine largest 
banks still had loans outstanding 
In Latin America equivalent to 128 
per cent of their capital base in 
1985. 

in Japan the banks are playing a 
leading role in putting together 
syndicated loans with banks from 
Westen Europe and North Am- 
erica. for the newly- industrialized 
countries in Asia and for China. 
Competition to lend to South 
Korea, for example, Is keen and 
margins for the banks are less 
than one per cent. 

"We borrow, at whatever is the 
going rate of Interest, and we have 
to make out turn on that by charg- 
ing a margin," said the Midland 
Bank. But for "bad players" and 
lending to many Third World coun- 
tries where the risk Is thought to 
be large, bankers, charge a much 
wider margin. 

If the dollar continues to fall, 
borrowers who can earn foreign 
exchange in yen or Deutsche- 
marks will find making dollar re- 
payments a little easier. If interest 
rates fall, borrowers will again 
benefit but the huge backlog of 
accumulated Indebtedness will re- 

m The Managing Dlr'ector of the 
IMF, .Michel Camdessus of France, 
may have more success than his 
predecessor In reforming the eco- 
nomies of indebted developing 
countries. But there Is no sign of 
an end to the Blump In commodity 
prices. While higher oil prices will 
help Mexico, they will frustrate 
Brazil's recovery. 


Debt — the 
big problem 

By Bob Crew 

Special to The Siai 

THE PROBLEM of Third World 
debt and the continuing inability of 
international banks to engineer a 
solution pose an ominous chall- 
enge to the world banking com- 
munity this year. Citicorp s deci- 
sion to increase its bad debt provi- 
sions for Third World loans by $3 
billion to $5 billion underscores 
the extent of the problem and indi- 
cates it is going to be around tor 
some time to come. Total external 
debt of the developing world is 
now put at $1 trillion. 

In inflicting upon itself a $2.5 
billion loss in the second quarter, 
Citicorp effectively admitted that 
Third World countries (which owo 
it $14.8 billion) will have trouble 
making repayments into tho 
1990s. Citicorp, tho world's larg- 
est international bank, previously 
was behind Europe in building up 
bad debt provisions, but now has 
overtaken many Western banks 
and forced other major US banks 
to take a hard look at their loan 
Iosb provisions. 

Swiss and German banks cur- 
rently have comfortable debt pro- 
visions at 30 to 40 per cent of 
their exposure, but Japanese 
banks hitherto have set aside only 
about 5 per cent, and British 
banks — which have £6 billion out 
in the Third World — have pro- 
vided for about 6-10 per cent of 
their sovereign loanB. 

One financial writer said Citi- 
corp's action was recognition that 
Third World loans were worth 
much less than 100 cents in the 
dollar. It meant financiers finally 
admitted, "The emperor has got 
no clothes." The debt situation is 
bad for both sides. 

When the debt burden of Third 
World countries reduces their abil- 
ity to import goods, exporting 
countries (to whose banks the 
money is usually owed) suffer 
through loss of export revenue 
and jobs. It has been estimated 
that Latin American debt, for ex- 
ample, resulted in a decline in im- 
ports from Britain oi 30 per cent 
during the period 1980-B6, repre- 
senting a loss of 200,000 jobs In 
the United Kingdom. At a time 
when its own economy is shaky, 
Britain can ill afford such eco- 
nomic reverses. 

Multiply those estimates for 
other countries exporting to Latin 
America, and it Is arguable it might 
be cheaper In the long run for ex- 
porters to whom the debt is owed 
to cut their losses by drastically 
reducing the crippling interest on 
outstanding Third World loans. 

The effect would be to reverse 
the loss of exports and jobs and 
deter Third World countries from 
postponing or defaulting on their 
debts. This Is not a far-fetched 
possibility, according to a report 
on Third World debt by Stephanie 
Griffith-Jones of Sussex Univers- 
ity and Gabriel Palma and Mario 
Marcel of Cambridge University in 
Britain. 

They calculate that a one per 
cant reduction In Interest rates 
charged to Latin American coun- 
tries by Britain's four banks would 
see those countries $195 million 
better off (n one year. ThiB In turn 
would generate exports for Britain 
to the tune of $120 million. As an 
Incentive, Ihe British government 
could grant tax concessions to 
banks rate- capping their Interest, 
the report sayB. 

The traditional last-resort 
method for countries to repay 
their debts to foreign banks Is to 
dip Into Iheir foreign currency by 
devaluing their own currency (In 
order to boost export revenues) 
and/or by buying fewer imports (in 


order to pay oil foreign debt in- 
stead). 


With this in mind, bonks have 
previously assumed that their 
loans were not at risk But this 
leads to austerity at home, which 
in many Third World countries can 
result in starvation, il not revolu- 
tion. Developed countries, by con- 
trast, can pay off foreign debts 
with austerity programmes at 
home which at least do not lead to 
starvation. 

It is hard to argue that there is 
scope for more austerity in. (or ex- 
ample, Argentina, where real in- 
come has plummeted 50 per cent 
since 1980; or in Brazil, which has 
postponed the repayment of its 
foreign debt, or Mexico, where in- 
come is effectively down by 20 
per cent. The temptation to default 
is all too obvious in such desper- 
ate countries. 

Banks which thought there was 
not serious risk of default when 
they made the loans nevertheless 
expect countries lo pny up regard- 
less. Japanese banks are report- 
edly considering baling out coun- 
tries in Latin America in order to 
get a foothold there, as they have 
done in the Gulf as part of their 
global strategy for expansion. 

But the Japanese have a repu- 
tation for tough bargaining when 
the way is clear to them, and cer- 
tainly Japanese aid has previously 
been linked strictly to the pur- 
chase of Japanese exports. 

US banks are by far the most 
exposed in Latin America, where 
they have an estimated $70 billion 
outstanding, compared with a total 
of $100 billion worldwide in the 
medium-to-high risk category. 
While US banka collectively have 
enough In the kitty to preserve 
their national banking system in 
the event of their having to write 
off all Third World loans, there can 
be no doubt that some banks 
would go under and that the sys- 
tem would be badly shaken. 

The suspension by the World 
Bank in May of its loans to Peru 
was a warning to Third World 
countries which default on their 
payments (Peru did not make a 
$50 million repayment due In 
April). The World Bank is sup- 
posed to release $115 million to 
Peru this year, while Peru is sup- 
posed to repay $140 million worth 
of loans. 

To keep loans flowing into 
Uganda — to repay foreign debts, 
among other things — that coun- 
try has agreed with the World 
Bank and International Monetary 
Fund to devalue its shilling by a 
staggering 77.6 per cent. 

Egypt, like Nigeria before it, Is 
asking the Paris Club of Western 
creditor nations to reschedule or 
postpone $10 billion of its civilian 
and military debt on "the most 
flexible terms.'" The World Bank 
has a new president. He is an Am- 
erican, Barber Conab le, under 
whose administration a new policy 
Is expected. 

He has called for a new big 
developmenl-and-environmsntal 
Initiative in sub-saharan Africa and 
he wants a reshaping, "not just of 
the Bank's outlook and activities, 
but also the customs and In- 
grained attitudes of hundreds of 
millions of Individuals and their 
leaders." 

He believes he can "make ec- 
ology and economics mutually 
reinforcing disciplines" and has 
announced that the Bank is plan- 
ning an environmental review. Of 
1,500 projects in all Its 86 borrow- 
ing countries, identifying the worst 
30 for special assistance. The 
bank is to Increase from 17 to 
50-60 Its headquarters staff em- 
ployed on environmental Issues. 

Not that the more desperate 
Third World countries can afford 
the luxury of ecological concerns 
when their economic problems are 
so desperate. What they need first 
and foremost Is a solution to their 
debt problem and a way round the 
crippling interest rates to which 
this has given rise. 
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Jordan 

Ilv2n fJilll'rt 6 ' 11 ' 1 ? "Jerusalem- started at the Unlvers- 
^ T ^r w ® 0k ' ° r 0 anizerf by the Scientific Research 

*?U h0 u acuty ° f Arts - Includes a variety of activities 
dedicated to the city of Jerusalem. 

Jcrdaman poet, Abdul-Rahim Omar gave a poetry recital on 

nninSf o ° n . **£#!*■ Deput * President Fawzi Charalbeh 
2' .fj. arl exhibftton and Dr Abdul-Jalil Abdul-Mahdi dellv- 
2JS_J , * c,u re. While Dr Akram Zuelter, president of the Royal 
October ^ deruaaem AWaira will participate in seminar on 11 

T b 0 art exhibition which runs until 19 October, includes 84 
works by 28 students depicting the history of Jerusalem in a 
variety of artistic trends and techniques. 

nhH 1 h<ff Xh i bl,i0f ?‘ S ? W a univ ®rslty official, embodies the relatfon- 
® rtS and nationaJ and hi atoric actions, and 
EH! the citizens awareness of the present situation re- 
flecting his understanding of existing issues. 

• In commemoration of Arab Scientists Al-Soufi and Ibn Al- 
Nafees, the university held a conference on the works of the 
two scientists on Monday. 

The conference Is organized by the university with the co- 
°a ot Abdul-Hamld Shoman Foundation to commemorate 
the two Arab scientists great achievements In the areas of As- 
tronomy and Medicine. 

Participating In the conference, which lasts unlit today are 
scientists, scholars and specialists in Astronomy and medicine 
from Britain, Germany, Spain, Italy, India. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Jordan. 

Science and Technology 

• *! ST?? ™ as a| 9 ned 01 the Ministry of Planning on Sun- 

1n y «e he, 5F y f 1 ® Saud Fund for Dev ®lopment grants Jordan a 
£ K M 1 1 , 'H an !° help finance the construction of buildings 

for the University of Science and Technology. u 

. J b ® medical Sciences Faculty new buildings will help increase 
^rt ar n » ad ® cat ‘ 0 Jj facilities and training accommodations for 
andpu 5 l(Theatth 0k ^ a ° f medWn0, nurs lng, dentistry, pharmacy 

students armSy? 11, Pr ° JaC ' W '" ab80rb 700 addi,lonal 

<s,Int, a nf B D ' s J Bnsd by Minlater Industry, Trade and 
fnH P Mr' M uaaher - actln 9 tor the Minister of Planning 

SJM* Mohammad Suqair. director general of the Saudi Fund 9 
2*2? at * h ® 8f ? nln 9 ceremony were Dr Kamel Ajlounl. the un- 
Dr ZlBd FarSaZ ' “"dsrsecretary of the 

Yarmouk 

• A student delegation from seven Egyptian universities cur- 
rently on a visit to Jordan, visited the University on Sunday? 

I 9 ' 00 ? 110 /!' > 0d by Dr Nabll Abdul-Mun'em, met with Dr 
® f u ?2? Abu ' Ar ® bi - director of the Students Activity Department 
h p of Stude " 1a Affaire, who briefed them on the 
community PrO0rammeS and fts role ln the 80rvlce of the local 

nmflnSf rifil 0n !Sf er ^ t 0 U f Bd th0 oampus and watched a do- 
cumentary film on the development and activities of the unlvers- 

By Frida Madnat 


To Let - Jabal Amman 
2nd Circle 

Neighbouring Dr. Sha'aban's clinic 3 separata Apartments 
area aach with Central Heating and magnificent 

(Call Tel: 641707 or 846370) 
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Warm and lively music from folk group Capercaillie 


Queen Noor: we want our children to have the capacity to dream 

Observing the Arab Child Da 


OPEN BUFFET 
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By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

THE ISLAMIC culture has always 
stressed the importance of the 
right upbringing of children, and 
emphasized the necessity of pre- 
paring them for shouldering the 
responsibilities awaiting them in 
the future. In accordance with 
that, and In recognition of the 
right of children to a celebrated 
childhood, the Arab league 
adopted the Arab Child Rights Ac- 
cord in 1982. 

On 30 May, 1984, the Jordanian 
government endorsed this accord 
and considered It an official one, 
and marked the first Monday of 
October of each year as the Arab 
Child Day on both the governmen- 
tal and private levels. 

The Arab Child Accord follows 
the following principles: 

To develop childhood, pres- 
erving childhood's care is a basic 
element of social development and 
the basis of comprehensive deve- 
lopment. Childhood Is the future. 

— Caring and developing child- 
hood Is religious, national, regional 
and human obligations. 

— The nation and its people are 
responsible for attending to chil- 
dren. 

— The family is to be considered 
Hie basis and the nucleus of the 
society, and the country Is re- 
sponsible for its protection from 
elements such as violence and 
fragmentation. It should provide 
members of families with basic 
needs and services. 

— The family must be' supported 
so that it can serve the country, 
which in turn , should provide the 
former with social and economic 
stability. 

T L or tha basic rights of the 
Arab Child, they are summarized 
In the following: 

■*r To guarantee and ensure the 
child 8 care In the family upbring- 
ing, depending on family stability 
and feelings of tender loving and 
care. The child should be. the cen- 
re of the family's attention so as 
to cover his biological, social, spl- 
noial anti-mental needs and to fa- 
cilitate building his own indepen- 
dent personality and freedom of 
■speech. There should be no se- 
gregation: between sexes, 

“ To provide the Child with social 
security and to ensure that he Is 
brought up healthy, and well cared 

i Children should be guaranteed 
education, as It is education that 
brings about progress'. . 


— To ensure the child the right to 
society's social and institutional 
services, wherever he is or what- 
ever his social status. The country 
Is obliged to protect him from any 
outside dangers, even If it came 
from his own family. 

— The child has the right to grow 
up In loving surroundings where 
he is taught to regard the Impor- 
tance of peace and friendship be- 
tween nations. He should love his 
brothers In mankind. 

Her Majesty Queen Noor told 
the Star a few months ago that 
she was concerned about the chil- 
dren because they are the future, 
and "whatever I am trying to do is 
for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, so that they can be full of 
hope and faith, and look forward 
to a brighter future." 

According to Mr Issam Zawawi, 
director of the Social Development 
Programme In Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation, and the general co- 
ordinator of celebrations for the 
Arab Child Day, since two years, 
the Ministry of Social Develop- 
ment set up a national committee 
to follow up and arrange for the 
Arab Child Day. This year, a num- 
ber of institutions joined the com- 
mittee, especially those that work 
within the area of childhood care, 
such as the Armed Forces, Am- 
man Municipality, Youth Ministry, 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

# special to The Star 

RCAIUIE. ONE of the most 
a bands to promote tradi- 
« Celtic music in many years 
m performing at the A Riyadh 
WP (Amman Baccalaureate 

on Sunday, 11 October on 

British Council Tour of the 
season. 

taring from the Gaelic songs 
ku Scottish Highlands, the fid- 
misic of the Shetland Islands, 
Highland Bagpipe tunes, they 
jm a vital, full-blooded sound 
oonjurea up Images of lonely 
swept islands and rousing vill- 
galherings. 

He* distinctly flavoured music 
iiNohly charged mixture of the 
ariing clear-toned voice of lead 
Karen Matheeon who sings 
i in Gaelic, the racy, Insis- 
ts piping of Marc Duff, and the 
pmeilc fiddling of Charlie Mck- 
■ enon. With Donald Shaw on accor- 
aw and synthesizer and Shaun 
Crag on guitar and bouzlkl testify- 
«g to an impreBBlve array of musl- 
USIJ ^ _ “'talent and versatility, the musl- 
in# il 1 1 fl Llfll cahfmensions of the band exceed 
u p [he conventional folk group. 

. . , Capercaillie waB formed follow- 

™ C ®. and jessing concerr. sessional the Mull Folk Fes- 
the child swell-being, and lot* ^ | 0ur y ear5 a g 0 w hen founder 
the flame that initiated In No,- rrembers Donald Shaw, Marc 
ber 1959 (when the UN i Duff, Shaun Craig and Joan 
nounced the Child Rights Aa: McLachlan were approached by 


burning. 


. Radio Highland to record a studio 


She added that "we have 4^ .lamenting the band with 
□romisR in front nf find Hd] Marlin MacLeod and Karen Math- 


a promise in front of God and: 
children to do all we can in or. 
to reach a stage where eveyA 1 Her Majesty Queen Noor Inau- 
child will achieve freedom, rat# .flurated an exhibition of paintings 
Identity, dignity, education, of Jordan by Nicholas Egon at 
shelter, and social security." Ihe Zamana Gallery in the 
a presence of Her Highness The 

thl? year ^* 9a Khan ' laat week ' 

that the Arab and Internal? If » gallery's patron, His Hlgh- 
Chlld Day, which was ceitta ■“» The Aga Khan, spiritual 
this week on 5 OctobBf, was le ®»r of the lamalli Muslim corn- 
opportunity to appreciate what: muni ty was also present at the In- 
children can teach us aboil t Dalton of the exhibition, 
power of hope and caring^ - Speaking at the ceremony, 
our responsibly Jean Noor said that an exhibition 

our children a productive ands cl paintings of Jordan by a British 
tisfactory life." m h a gallery in London embo- 

In Her message, Queen R> ™ aims of the Zamana Gall- 
said that the world of the ChikJe * I seuon, the Aga Khan, In pro- 

world of dreams and aapirato [^9™ ■more Informed percep- 
of learning and of conslnj j “ Jpe cultures of other 
make-believe and creativity, y « artist's work, said the 
message to our children Is ft* *■ aplurad the powerful and 
want them to have the capaoti • nng relationships between 
dream, the conviction to hope,* people .of Jordan. The 

the ability to succeed in all » served to nurture the 
endeavours." insurinn ( u Urna U creativity by ho- 

Queen Noor sald that our^ S|f "f 1 

enge is to expand anc I ^^hwflwtajng and LZtn* 


ao mu Mrmea rorces, Am- enge is io urjjonu " aK j(} ( ,w »wging and annnivUrm 
man Municipality, Youth Ministry, the network of Information a^ wofk of §i e Zamana^ olluorv^in 
social centres in Nazzal Quarter duties which famines i may peace and u^« n 

Wc™n“raTn th9 J ° rdanian ^ ^ ^ ** “ - 

JSSSfi s . a i d S? Ia ! , year : s woJkTardeMo H W » AfeQueen Noor, the Be- 


achievements on this Day were 
astonishing. "Last year we de- 
cided to Issue stamps on this 
occasion. We followed it up. ' and 
we have actually issued these 
stamps recently. 

He added that Jordan has gone 
a long way In providing educa- 
tional services to youngsters, 
especially during the past few 
years. "In Ampnan, for instance, 
one can see the dispersion of pu- 
blic gardens and clubs every- 
where, "many families are Igno- 
rant of the many places their chil- 
dren can benefit from, but there 
are plans during this week to a ac- 
quaint with these places," he 
said. 


eson they recorded a highly suc- 
cessful debut album "Cascade". 
Following their debut Joan 
McLachlan. who left to concen- 
trate on University studies, was 
replaced with award-winning fid- 
dler Charlie McKerron. 

Since turning professional after 
winning the Pan Celtic Festival in 
Ireland In 1985 they have performed 
at major folk festivals such as the 
Cambridge Folk Festival, South 
Bank Summer Festival and Pon- 
tardawe Folk Festival in Wales as 
well as at smaller venues. They 
have also made several radio and 
television appearances. 

Their music has been described 
by critics as exhilarating and 
spontaneous, bearing a great rele- 
vance to modern Scotland yet 
bringing the history of the area 
colourfully and powerfully alive. 
Their all-Gaelic repertoire with 
fast furious Hebridean pipe reels 
and jigs and melodious love songs 
reflect an innate love of Celtic lore 
and storytelling and dispel eny no- 
tions of this music being old fa- 
shioned and irrelevant. 

Playing a wide variety of in- 
struments including fiddle, accor- 
dion, recorder whistle end bodihan 
their only concession to modernity 
is the synthesizer which they use 
to fatten an already impressive 
musical sound. 

Tickets for the concert are 
available at Sweet Supermarket, 
the British Embassy Club and the 
British Council. 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Alla attends a reception 
held to mark the national day of the People's Republic 
of China 30 Sept ember. 

funds for the benefit of its school Oc^erf^ RJ 

and other services, with the car as and the hotel. Okkjerfest Is ob- 
□rand nrize served annually In all parts of Ger- 

9rand prlze ‘ many, especially in Bavaria, to cel- 

* * * ebrate the harvest season. Fes- 

tivities typically include folk 

• A delegation from Singapore In- dances, musical shows, and sales 
eluding a number of tourism mar- of special food and drinks, 
keters end journalists arrived In | 8Qr jaber, led by Eder Sta- 
Amman Tuesday. The visit is part habw headlines this year's fes- 
of a programme designed by t[va | a | the Jordan Intercontinental 
Royal Jordanian and the Jordan with d anC0 performances 7, 8 and 
intercontinental Hotel to market October. The hotel will serve 
Jordan tourism, according to Gl- Q erman foods. 

Ge^ral Director of A8We|| . on90ctoberat 11 am, 
me noiei. the troup0 W ||| make a procession 

. . . from the Rrst Clrole to the Greater 

, , Amman Municipality where they 

• The West German folk-dancing w m present Mayor Abdul Ra ouf 
group Isar Taler PalBmusIc will ^j_ Rawabdeh with a gift from the 
perform at the SOS Children's VIII- mayor of Munich. 


• A delegation from Singapore In- 
cluding a number of tourism mar- 
keters and journalists arrived In 
Amman Tuesday. The visit is part 
of a programme designed by 
Royal Jordanian and the Jordan 
intercontinental Hotel to market 
Jordan tourism, according to Gl- 
brlel Khwam, General Director of 
the hotel. 


Consul Nagl Al-Ghatrifi and wife 
Alda, and the many members of 
the Jordanian press Included, Mid- 
dle East News Agency's Rifat 
Odeh, now considered Jordanian, 
Mr and Mrs Abdallah Al Utoum, 
Mr and Mrs Ahmad Salameh, 
Yousef and Aflfeh Al-Abal, and 
more colleagues and friends. 


• The culmination of the farewell 
parties for Greek Embassy Se- 
cretary Michael Koukakls and 
wife Evely, who left for Brussels 
earlier this week, took place Sa- 
turday night at the home of Greek 
Ambassador Hannibal Velliades 
and wife Inga, and proved the 
Koukakls' popularity. A happy 
occasion because of their liveli- 
ness, It was also sad because 
they were leaving, but all friends 
wished them the best of luck. The 
Greek community was repre- 
sented by large numbers, in addi- 
tion to Embassy Staff, Including 
Mary NaBhaahlbi and husband 
Othman, Effl Petrldea, Olympic 
Airway's Dimitri Fanourakls, 
Australian Ambasssador Terry 
Goggin, British Embassy's Nick 
Archer, Soviet Embassy's Sergei 
Klrplchenko, Leila Deeb, Briga- 
dier and Mrs Ihsan Abou Gha- 
zaleh, David and Caroline Whit- 
bread, also from the British Em- 
bassy, and so many others. 


He stressed the importance of developing childhood. Nl an oL. , 2 rk * ho P and the _. w . r . armnn folk dflndna 
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On th (s Day. laat year, Her 
Majesty . Queen Noor said that 
Children continue to be. here in 
Jordan and all over the world, the : 
hope of a bright future. Queen 
Npor said that the Arab Child 
Week, aims at renewing the asau- 


• Egyptian Embassy Counsellor 
Waglh Hamdl and wife Talba 
entertained the press at a beauti- 
ful dinner held at their home. The 
dinner was attended by Egyptian 


• To celebrate Korean National 
Day, Ambassador and Mrs Dong 
Soon Park and the staff of the 
Korean Embassy gave a reception 
on the compound’s lush lawn 
under the moonlight. Ab is usual 
with our Foreign Minister on such 
occasions, Taher Al-Masrl 
headed the gueBt list along with 
Upper House of Parliament Pre- 
sident Ahmad Al Lawzl. Also 
present were, Grlndlay ‘a Bank's 
Frazer McKenzie, British Em- 


bassy's Hilary and Annie Syn- 
nott, Philip and Liz Mansley, 
Swedish Ambassador Lars Lonn- 
back and wife Brigitte, German 
Embassy Charge D ‘Affairs Hans 
Peter Schiff with newly-arrived 
wife Ushl, Chilean Ambassador 
and Mrs Carlos Derpsch, Austra- 
lian Ambassador Terry Goggin, 
Issam Bdeir, President of Jor- 
dan's Chamber of Industry, Seoul 
expert (by now) Awwad Haddad 
and Leila, Brigadier and Mrs Ih- 
san Abou Ghazaleh, French Am- 
bassador Patrick LeClercq and 
wife Marie Alice, Italian Em- 
bassy's Guido and Katerina Cer- 
bonl, Adnan and Randa Gha- 
raibeh. Egyptian Ambassador 
lhab Wahba, and wife Umniah, 
also from the Egyptian Embassy 
Waglh Hamdi Hilml and Mirvst 
Bdeir and Nagl and Alda Ghatrlfi, 
American Embassy's Patrick 
Theroa, Canadian Counsellor Mi- 
chael Cheaaon and wife Zella, 
Chinese Embassy's Mr Shlh, 
Greek Ambassador Hannibal 
Velliades and wife Inge, Hungarian 
Chargb D‘ Affaires and Mra. Lea- 
zlo Nemere. Indian Commercial 
Attache and Mrs Praveen Verma, 
Japanese Embassy Counsellor 
and Mrs Shigeyuki Suzuki, Mo- 
roccan Ambassador Abdellatlf 
Larakl, Romanian Counsellor and 
Mrs Nlcotac lana, Spanish 
Charge D* Affaires Emilio San- 
chez, Sudanese Ambassador and 
Mrs Mahgoub Radwan, Turkish 
Am bassador and M rs Sam I h 
Nelen, and crowds of Korea's 
friends from Jordan and abroad. 


• In honour of the newly ap- 
pointed Cultural Attache and Mrs 
Rick Roberts, the Counsellor of 
the U.S. Embassy for Press and 
Cultural Affairs, Jim Smith and 
his wife held a reception in their 
beautiful and cozy home. Attend- 
ing were the new US ambassador, 
Mr. R. S. Suddarth ,Mr and Mrs 
Serrl Nasser, Mrs Haifa Al Ba- 
s hear, President of the Jordanian 
Women's Federation, Dr Hussein 
Omar Touqqe of the Jordan Univ- 
ersity Strategic Studies Institute, 
.staff of the American Embassy 
and from the American Cultural 
Centre, and many others Including 
journalists. 
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Wall paintings in Paris: 
an open-air exhibition 





By Sandrlno L6on 

Special lo The Star 

WHEN THE children from the 
primary school In the Avenue 
Simon Bolivar In the 20th sr- 
rondlssement ol Paris returned 
to school after the last summer 
vacation, they had the surprise, 
not only of meeting their new 
teacher, but of discovering a 
magnificent mural painted by 
Dominique Maraval on one of 
their school walls. The eober, 
modern painting of an eques- 
trian statue of Simon Bolivar on 
a fawn background with green 
treeB is one of the seven end- 
walls recently chosen by the 
City of Paris to enhance the 
capital. There are a couple of 


thousand such end walls, re- 
sulting from the continuous 
sporadic urban development 
over the centuries, which are 
now offered up for artistic In- 
spiration. 

Wall-paintings have been grow- 
ing In numbers over the last fif- 
teen years or so in France. In 
this they follow a trend which 
can be found in the USA as 
well as In Italy, Bavaria and 
Austria. 

But even before the war, huge 
coloured publicity pictures 
could already be seen In sev- 
eral places in Paris. In the Rue 
de Sevres, for Instance, one 
can still see the nostalgic, flak- 
ing picture of the famous little 
man, sitting on a chair and slp- 



When will the painter finish hie B? 


ping his "Dubo-Dubon- 
Dubonnet" aperitif. 

For both public or publicity 
paintings, all themes can be 
found, and all kinds of talents 
are authorized. The funny, 
cheerful picture of the friendly 
monkey on the Rue du Renard 
near the Beaubourg Cultural 
Centre placidly savours its 
"petit-suisse" cream cheese. 
At night time it is lit up. 

A stone's throw from there, Rie- 
tl'a "Imaginary windows" look 
surprisingly real. Yet the only 
original part is the windowsill. 
The woman on the first floor 
really seems to be peering out 
from behind her half-open cur- 
tains. The two pigeons on the 
second floor really seem to be 
snuggled together under the 
balustrade of one of the win- 
dows. And it really looks as If 
there is no-one on the third 
floor, with Its closed shutters. 

Close by there is also Rldti’s 
"Staircase," whose countless 
steps invite the traveller going 
up them to a destination which 
opens onto the sky. In the Rue 
Dussoubs, nearby, "Dream Is- 
land," painted in 1972 by Ber- 
tholo, Is waiting in the shade of 
a palm- tree, among tired- 
looking angels, for the restora- 
tion which Is shortly to be car- 
ried out by the municipality. 

A little further, In the Rue du 
Louvre, an enigmatic "Mona 
Lisa," by Yvarel, keeps her se- 
cret charm, while slightly con- 
descendingly allowing herself 
to be admired. 

■ And, wandering through the 
streets, one can by chance 
stop in the Rue Clisson, in the 
13 th arrondlssement, to ask 
the painter on his ladder when 
he will give the finishing touch 
to the marvellous portrait of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, 
which he has almost com- 
pleted. But the magic of the 
work Is that the ladder Is 
painted on In trompe I'oell and 
the painter will never finish the 
"B" of Bach. 

Passers-by continue to stop 
and touch the ladder Incredu- 
lously. 

Other paintings still remain to be< 
discovered on Paris walls, and 
there Is no need to hurry. The 
exhibition Is permanent, out In 
the open air, by day and night. 


Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


The best of John 
Huston 

HOLLYWOOD HAS recently lost one of Its veteran and mat 
renowned filmmakers. As director, scriptwriter and act* 
John Huston was a major force In the American motion ok 
ture Industry. With a repertoire of over forty films, many 6l 
which are considered among the classics of American 
cinema, John Huston has certainly left an indelible markon 
the film world. 

To commemorate the work of the recently departed Hoi- 
ton, the American Centre In Amman Is devoting the current 
month of October to screening two of his most widely 
known films, "High Sierra" (made In 1041 and for which he 
wrote the script) and "The Treasure of the Sierra Madre '.a 
1948 production which Huston both wrote and directed. 
Both films star Humphrey Bogart, who Is said to owe e large 
share of his long and successful career to the genius ol 
John Huston. 

As a matter of fact, Huston's brilliant directorial debut 
was Bogart's great success, "The Maltese Falcon". This 
film, made In 1941, an adaptation of a Dashlell Hammett 
thriller, was to become the prototype of a whole cycle ol 
gangster pictures that are taut, tough and witty end that 
were to become representative of the 1940's Hollywood 
thrillers. Needless to say, the best of these gangster films 
usually starred Humphrey Bogart as the ruthless yet tender, 
tough but romantic villain. 

Another memorable film which Huston directed waa "The 
African Queen” (made In 1952) also starring Bagart (In the 
only role that won him an Oscar) with Katherine Hepburn.al 
her superb best. The film is an adventure-romance, told 
with endearing humour, distinguished by very skillM 
characterization and fine location photography In addition 
to the extremely accomplished acting. 

But apart from directing (and sometimes even creating) 
great stars, John Huston did wonders In directing the vwy 
young heroine of the popular musical "Annie" ae the Mill 
orphan girl who won the love and sympathy of millions ol 
viewers. This film, one of Huston's recent achievements, 
was an enormous box-office success that won worldwtt 
popularity. 

Till the very end of his long and fruitful career Huston's 
work won him great acclaim. His last film (accomplished 
when the director was In his late seventies) was the 
award-winning film "Prlzzl's Honour" (one of the very lataal 
acquisitions of the American Center's video library). Star- 
ring the remarkable Jack Nicholson with the charming 
Kathleen Turner, the film is a veritable black comedy thriller 
about two professional killers who fall passionately In low 
with each other at the time when each of them Is commiss- 
ioned to kill the other. "Prlzzl's Honour", like many of Its 
maker's films, la yet another proof of John Huston s living 
genius. 


International art competition Recent Film releases 

FOR ALMOST four rinrarinn chon. _ ^ s ?J! er Br ! an Dennehy, edy based on true story (Good) 


FOR ALMOST four decades Shan- 
kar's International Children's Com- 
petition has invited children all 
over the world to submit paintings, 
drawings, and written composi- 
tions, and has awarded medals 
and prizes. to hundreds of winners 
every year. 

This year the competition Is 
open, free of charge, to anyone 
born on or after 1 January, 1972. 
Competitors can submit up to six 
entries on any subject. 

If you would like to participate, • 
here's what to do; 

1. Draw or paint a picture of any- , 
thing you like, but it should be at 
least 30 cm x 40 cm In size, and 
unframed. Use any medium other 
than black lead pencil. 

or 

Write, In Ertgllsh, a poem, play, 
short story or essay. Write neatly 
or have It typed. 

2. .Then, on jhe back, put your: 

- full name 

- sex- • 

- date of birth 

- nationality 

- full address 
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- title of your entry 

3. Ask your parent or teacher to 
Inciude a note certifying that you 
aid the work on your own In 1987. 

4, Mall your entry In good time to 
arrive b y 3 1 December, 1 987. The 


address Is: 

Shankar's International 
dren's Competiton 
Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 
India. 



Y n ou 8 Be? r Hlirf'i 9 u,!!! ar ’ 8 fOWpotltlpn Jordanian Nablla 
keting' , H '- a prlze for thl * called "Mar- 


Best Seller (R) Brian Dennehy, 
James Woods — Hit man and 
author-cop Join forces, crime 
drama falls to ring true (Fair). 

The Big Easy (R) Dennis Quald, 
Ellen Barkin — Police Corruption, 
murder and romance In New Or- 
leans (Good). 

Dirty Dancing (PG-13) ‘Jennifer 
Grey, Patrick Swayze — Stylish 
teen love story set at Catskills Re- 
sort (Good). 

Fatal Attraction (R) Michael Dou- 
glas — Crackerjack Thriller of 
man caught in threatening 
extra-marital affair (Good). 

The Fourth Protocol (R) Michael 
Caine — Feisty British agent 
stops KGB atom bomb plot, 
cracker jack thriller (Good). 

Hamburger Hill .(R) Courtney 
Vance — Uncompelling account of 
bloody assault by US Troops in 
Vietnam (Fair).’ 

In The Mood (PQ-13) Patrick 
Dempsey — 14-year-old marries 
older women, fine screwball com- 


Ry Ayrnan Al-Safadi 
1 star Staff Writer 

— o unRE than a decade Leba- 
S bean furnishing Journal- 
X never-ending stories of 
5 station of lives as well as 
rS of an existence in which 
SinQ conflicting beliefs 
-S to nothing but chaos, and 
cteaths that herald no resurrec- 

Y6t lor three days recently 
,11.24 September), Lebanon pro- 
dded the press Wltb a 0, .„ a 
Swlous" event lor which mill- 
ien nut down their guns and 
ifa whole country was mobilized. 

It was the story ol the first 
rruftd of a vaccination campaign 
-(Inducted by UNICEF In co- op- 
tion with the Ministry of Health. 
Tfe target. Lebanese children who 
are defenceless not only against 
frJ nels and rockets, but also 
against fatal diseases. 

The whole thing started in April 
when Richard Reid, director of the 
UNICEF Regional Office for North 
APnca and the Middle East, sug- 
gested the UNICEF conduct such 
a campaign. The head of the UN 
iCEF office in Lebanon, Raymond 
Himi. said that Reid was dis- 
ced by the knowledge that 
every year 1000 children die from, 
and five times that number are 
disabled by, the vaccine-preventa- 
ble diseases of measles, T.B., 
diphtheria, polio, and tetanus. 

We were all surprised at the 


Immunization programme brings 
‘days of tranquility’to Lebanon 


Idea," said Mr Naimi "Given the 
political situation in Lebanon we 
thought that such an action was 
almost impossible!" 

But the Idea was worth a try, 
and surprisingly, results proved 
that the effort was not in vain. 

With the reputation It has built 
through devoted work, and 
through the friendly relations it 
maintains with all political and so- 
cial groups, UNICEF managed to 
get the co-operation of all parties 
and sectors in Lebanon. 

The TV networks produced free 
publicity spots that appeared re- 
gularly in the days before the 
campaign. As a result, said Mr 
Reid, "there was scarcely a 
household that didn't know about 
it and thus didn't prepare for it." 

The numbers of children who 
came for vaccination that first day 
were so overwhelming that the 
process was almost in paralysis 
for a few hours. 

"We finally had to ask the net- 
works to stop publicizing the cam- 
paign as it was coming to an end 
and more people kept on coming,'' 
said Mr Reid. 

Mr Naimi explained that the 
campaign was aimed at ail Leba- 


nese chiidren.regardiess of politi- 
cal or religious affiliation. It cov- 
ered the 24 governorates of the 
country, including the Israeli 
self-proclaimed security zone in 
the south. 

Naturally, success depended on 
the co-operation and agreement 
of all the political parties in control 
of the different areas. Instead of 
carrying the weapons of destruc- 
tion. the militiamen carried the 
seeds of hope — the children — 
and came to the vaccination cen- 
tres. 

"They not only gave us days of 
tranquility," he said, "but also pro- 
vided us with cars, fuel, and volun- 
teers to help us." 

"At a time when the whole 
country was suffering from a 
paralysing shortage of fuel, our 
cars wore going back and forth 
carrying vaccines and supplies to 
our men in the field." 

And the results: The figures, 
presented by Suha Majdolani. Re- 
gional Information and Communi- 
cation Officer, are impressive. 
150.000 children were vaccinated 
out of 270,000 eligible ones. This 
brought the percentage of children 
vaccinated against diphtheria, po- 


Biotechnology re-arms 
an old vaccine 


La Bamba (PG-13) Lou Dla^ j years c 
Phillips — Heartfelt Bloplc ; 0 » , both pi 
rocker Ritchie Valens (Good). 

No Way Out (R) Kevin Cosine/" jjlech 
High-voltage political thijerag pcaaibii 
murder and coverup In JJJ; 
ington (Good). _ 81801 

Orphans (R) Albert FW An* 
Gangster transforms lives h a 

desperate brothers, t°P | m0 llpc 
(Good). 

The Pick-up Artist (Pg-jjji As is 
ert Downey, Molly n S 0 ^ ' tennis 
light-weight rom8 "Jl c n i ze rlFtf> 8 vir al 
about dauntless woman pra Gtl o 

The Princess Bride jjal die 

wee. Robin Wright -rTJ fan) lanuan 

send-up often out of focu fl ir p^ 0 

The Principal <R» pg 

Awkward etory of e ^ai ^ pfer 

clpal at the city a tougne In | atl 

school (Boring). ^ Jjjja 

Stakeout (R) Richard • ;.folly a 

CopNa°s in love wn wo^ 
aurveilllng. S r0 j5®° t \ 0 • B*f< 

complications (Great). 


By Jean-Marc Fleury 

ONLY ONCE has It ever been 
possible to wipe out one ol the 
diseases that afflict humanity. The 
means of achieving that success 
was a vaccine. 

On 8 May 1980, the World 
Health Organization officially de- 
clared that smallpox had been eli- 
minated, the most spectacular 
success ever achieved by vacci- 
nation. Vaccines haven't always 
been so successful In combating 
other diseases such as herpes, 
diarrhea, leprosy, AIDS, flu, or the 
parasitic diseases. Still, they have 
enormously reduced the incidence 
01 yslbw fever, rabies, polio, 
bastes, mumps, diptherla, leta- 
nos, cholera, and whooping cough. 

Thanka to molecular biology and 
chemical synthesis a new breed of 
has begun to appear. A 
iHiection may eventually af- 
“d protection against several 
Jf 888 ®- last, a vaccine against 
S Parasitic diseases, mal- 

inne tested on human be- 
A 8 ' 7* ®Pate of promising re- 

reae't ,his arsa of medical 
research comes as the reward for 

K®°L work by researchers In 
tidno^S. 0 and Private organlza- 
ttamLT' 636 new developments 
tejKmatrate ths capabilities of 

which makes ^ 

0 contro1 and m °riHy the 
charaJf P roc0 ss or renewal that 
^cterizes all living beings. 

I Ihfi applica tlon of vaccinia — 
smaiS? 0 * , vlrua u Pon which 
Kfc? accine ,a based - lllus- 

besnJi 6 5 OBa * > Wtle8 that have 
* 0ri opaned up. . 

' termlMa' r 11 - a vacclne is a 
8 vfr2 of ,he Pathogen of 
practlr» b p ct0 rial disease. In 

tual dS a ^ s '?- llk0 ly to be the ac- 
tenuaS^J^'but killed or at- 
Psopisil ^11? J h0n Injected Into 

S'etaSP? hMlth ’ Their im - 
^ enerS hSfL T 8 tp r 0 co fl nize 
forehand and is thus 

In T^Jabt off a real attack. 

teturaliySr 0 ^ 0 ^ 00 occurs 

virus or *S!? n,Hia body rejects a 

.■lift and 0t |JST :Pa !S?°^ n SUCC0aa ” 

; niunlty. ■ action confers im- 
Introduction of vacci- 
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We cannot simply Inject a 
health 

nation, healthy people were Inocu- 
lated with a sample taken from a 
smallpox pustule. This ancient 
method of vaccination was ex- 
tremely dangerous, but it was 
successful often enough that it 
was quite regularly used In Europe 
In the Middle Ages. 

A British doctor, Edward Jenner. 
Invented vaccination when he in- 
ected people with samples from 
the pustules of a similar disease in 
cows, cowpox. What he had I ob- 
served was that people ' frequently 
In contact with cows often caught 
cowpox, but never smallpox. 1 ne 
symptoms of cowpox were narm- 


lio, and tetanus from 53 per cent 
before the campaign, to 80 per 
cent. As well. 60 pBr cent are now 
immunized against measles, up 
from 49 per cent. 

Mr Naimi also said that it was 
difficult for them to estimate the 
real cost of the first round of the 
campaign which reached chil- 
dren living in villages "not even 
mentioned on maps." The cost of 
the tremendous help and contribu- 
tions they obtained from groups 
and individuals, would most cer- 
tainly add a lot to the $300,000 
allocated by the UNICEF for the 


three rounds, he added. 

Before going back to Lebanon 
for the second round of the cam- 
paign in November, and for the 
third in December. UNICEF will 
have conducted similar ones in 
Morocco and the Sudan 

Mr Raid pointed out that the 
campaign in Lebanon was part of 
a comprehensive programme de- 
signed to cover countries where 
the process of meeting the goal of 
having all children immunized 
against the vaccine-preventable 
diseases by 1990 is not progress- 
ing as planned. 

He expressed the hope that the 
Arab and Muslim stales would be 
among the first countries lo eradi- 
cate these diseases. 

Jordan, Turkey, and Oman have 
already conquered measles, the 
most fatal of the five. 



Working towards immunizing all children, everywhere, 
by 1990. 


community with good 

less compared with those of 
smallpox. Thus, the principle of 
vaccines was discovered. In ef- 
fect, Jenner had shown that peo- 
ple could acquire immunity to a 
dangerous viral disease by being 
exposed to a similar but barrrH 069 
virus. This took place in 1798, be- 
fore the discovery of viruses per 
80. 

Thus the vaccinia viruB of cow- 
pox, the basis of the first true vac- 
cine, went on to enjoy an extraor- 
dinary 'oaraer'; In the early 1960s 
about 15 million people a year 

were still contractlng smallpox a 

terrible disease which killed half 


its victims and left ugly scars on 
those who survived. However, the 
last natural occurrence of the djB- 
ease was Identified on 28 October 
1977. 

As a result of the eradication of 
smallpox, some countries des- 
troyed their stocks of the virus, 
and even of vaccines. One might 
have supposed that vaccinia had 
earned a well deserved rest, but 
as ft turned out, it was not yet lime 
to retire the virus. 

What happened was that 
scientists dicoversd a large num- 
ber of blank pages' in vaccinia's 
genetic instructions. On those 
blank pages they have bean able 
to insert Instructions to make the 
cowpox virus manufacture sub- 
stances normally produced by other 
viruses. Injections of this multipur- 
pose virus may eventually enable 
the immune system to recognize 
herpes, flu, hepatitis B, rabies, and 
perhaps even the AIDS virus. 

At a workshop held during the 
annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science (AAAS) In Philadelphia 
last May, Enzo Paolettl of the 
Wadsworth Centra for Laborato- 
ries and Research In Albany, USA, 
explained that there was room for 
two or three dozen more genes In 
the DNA of vaccinia. Since each 
gene carries the code for the pro- 
duction of a specific protein, and 
since our immune system needs 
to recognize only a single protein 
on the outside of a virus in order 
to be able to ‘remember 1 It, It's 
easy to understand why scientists 
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don't want to let vaccinia pass into 
history. Although a number of 
genes have already been put Into 
the vaccinia DNA, the ameliorated 
vaccine has not yet been tested 
on human beings. 

According to Paoietti, the cow- 
pox virus has the potential to be- 
come a true multipurpose vaccine, 
effective .in a single injection 
against a whole series of viral, 
bacterial, and parasitic diseases. 

Despite the Increased potential 
of future vaccines, health special- 
ists do not think that they atone 
can bring down the incidence of 
disease. Efforts must be made to 
mobilize the people involved. At 
the AAAS meeting, Felipe Cabelle 
of the New York Medical College, 
Valhalla USA, showed that al- 
though the same antibiotics have 
been available in Chile and Cuba, 
the incidence ot TB remained 
stable In the former country and 
dropped in the latter over the 
same period of time. In Cabello's 
opinion, the success recorded in 
Cuba resulted from greater partici- 
pation by the population. 

It Is most significant that a 
group of specialists holding a 
workshop on the potential of 
biotechnologies for health pro- 
grammes .In developing countries 
should have stressed the' limita- 
tions of such medical innovations. 
It places what was said In an al- 
together more realistic context. 
Something as limited as a single 
virus can be eliminated, but one 
cannot simply inject a community 
with good health. 

1DRC Reports, October, 1987 
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Time running out’ for 
trapped camp Palestinians 


By Dennis Chaplin 
and 

Stephanie Wllland 

Special lo The Star 

THE FIGURES give only a glimpse 
into the horrors faced by Pales- 
tinians In the refugee camps of 
Beirut. In the past five years of the 
Lebanese civil war, since the In- 
famous massacres at Sabra and 
Shatlla, nearly 3,000 men, women 
and children have been killed in 
militia sieges on the camps or died 
of disease and hunger. 

Some 60,000 have lost their 
shanty homes and 35,000 have 
fled in desperate search of shel- 
ter, food and water; 4.500 cur- 
rently require medical attention. 

Some 35,000 people remain 
trapped in the camps — and as 
winter looms, time Is running out 
for them, according to a volunteer 
doctor just returned to London af- 
ter her fourth mercy mission to 
Lebanon. Unless more inter- 
national aid is forthcoming, Said 
Dr Swee Chai Ang "there will be 
nobody left" after winter. 

Ang, a diminutive Chinese Chris- 
tian, is a founder member of the 
London-based non- political char- 
ity and relief organization Medical 
Aid for Palestinians (MAP). During 
her first mission to Beirut, she wit- 
nessed the September 1982 
massacres at Sabra and Shatlla. 

Although the plight of the Pales- 
tinians has largely dropped out of 


Al Hamiahmar writes: It is very 
Important to point out that the US 
Secretary of State Qeorge Shultz 
planned tour to the Middle East 
has acquired large coverage by 
the world media. 

Yet, it should also be Bald that 
Reagan's administration has so 
far failed to breathe life into the 
dormantpeace initiatives in the 
region. The paper adds that the 
present US administration has ra- 
ther evidently played a major role 
in stagnating the prevailing condi- 
tions, and even In disrupting Inter- 
national efforts geared toward 
reaching a aettlement to the Arab- 
iaraeli conflict. 

The secretary of state’s ex- 
pected tour will be no more than a 
ceremonial one. George Shultz, 
adds the paper, wouldn't come to 
the Middle East region on a peace 
mission. The only objective would 
certainly be an unequivocal en- 
deavour to cover up for the nega- 
tive and detrimental stands the 
Reagan administration has been 
adopting during the past few 
years. 

The Middle East problem occu- 
pies a secondary and marginal, 
place among the American leader- 1 
ship’s concerns. The paper con- 
cludes saying that George Shultz 
and his president's sincerity to 
practise a constructive and effec- 
tive role In settling the region’s' 
conflicts Is undoubtedly Impeach- : 
able. 

Davar newspaper comments on 
Ariel Sharon's hysterical outburst ! 
during the last cabinet session 
and. says that the man's peculiar 
behaviour wasn't actually surprls- ■ 
ing because he, as the major fig- 
ure responsible for the Israeli 
sensefess adventure In South Le- . 
banon in which 650 Israelis were 
killed and thousands of others 
were wounded, Is known for his ; 
Impudence. 

That's why Sharon, according to 
the paper, doesn't hesitate in 
launching rude and wild assaults 
against Ills cabinet fellowmen be- 
sides accusing them of negligence 
with regard to Israeli security af- 
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° r Swee Chai Ang amid the shattered buildings of one 
of the Beirut refugee camps. 


the world's headlines since then, 
she said, the horrors continue, 
ironically in the International Year 
or Shelter lor the Homeless. Since 
1085 there have been at feast four 
more major assaults on the 
camps, Ang said. Sabra-Daouk 
was levelled, and both Shatlla and 
Bourj were besieged. 

According to Ang, more than 35 
per cent of Bourj homes were'des- 
troyed; pregnant women suffer 
from lack of medical attention; 
there is a lack of fresh food, milk 
and baby food; hungry rats feed 
on the dead; and sewage mixes 
with drinking water. 


The Rashidlyeh camp remains 
under heavy fire; he clinics of 
Al-Bass and Bourj el-Shemell 
camps have been looted and their 
medical staff abducted by militia 
gangs. "Every day infectious dis- 
eases and random snipers create 
a living hell for the abandoned 
camp people", said Ang, an ortho- 
paedic surgeon. 

Since witnessing the Sabra and 
Shatlla massacres and giving 
evidence at the subsequent Israeli 
commission of inquiry, Ang has 
devoted herself to the "Palestinian 

Copntlnued on page 19 


Israeli Press 

fairs. He Bruges that those offi- 
cial's lukewarm measures against 
"troublemakers and terrorists” 
have risked the safety of every ci- 
tizen In Israel. 

The paper points out that Sha- 
ron s temper outburst came In the 
aftermath of the assassination of 
Alexander Arad, a soldier who be- 
longed to Ramot Mlnashe Kiputz 
few days ago. 

We cannot deny that the ass- 
assination was an outrageous act 
which Indirectly serves the Inter- 
est of peace opponents In Israel. 
However, Sharon's repeated tem- 
per tantrums have frightened 
every Israeli citizen and emba- 
rassed the army, the police, and 
the Shin Bet officials who were 
subject to Sharon’s sharp crltic- 
i8pi, concludes Davar. 

Kol Haer comments on statemen- 
by Minister of Housing 
David Levy while addressing unlv- 
eralty students in New York. The 
minister said that ,l the Arabs are 
planning to take over the occupied 
territories particularly by resorting 
lo an International peace confer- 
ence on; the Middle East." 

Such statements, says the 
paper, reflect the way the Likud’ 
leaders view the conference be-- 
sides their continuous and unrel- 
enting efforts to abort it. Among 
these leaders Is David Levy who- 
adopts this strange and peculiar , 
logic, and. always tries to cover 
essential facts by false Statemen- 
ts . ! 

The paper floes ori saying that 
Levy,, as Well as the entire world, 
® aware of the fact that Israel has 
occupying' the WeBt -Bank 
and the .Gaza Strip for ovpr 20 - 
years; starkly violating ' Inter- 
national jaws i. and values. The 
paper asserts that the world com- 
munity and' 1 all.' peace-loving 
nations have been trying to derSu- « 
ade Israel: to end ItaaooupatioiYof ■ 
the Arab lands, but all efforts have- 
unfortunately been of no avail, arid i 
the Israel! decision-makers are' 
extremely bent, to carry on with ; 
their traditionally lntran pigen t and ; , 


stubborn stands. 

Haaretz also comments on 
George Shultz’s expected tour to 
the Middle East and quotes him as 
saying that he is going to the Mid- 
dle East without "carrying any 
exciting Ideas in his suitcase", and 
that he cannot be optimist be- 
cause no political break through is 
expected In the region. The paper 
says that talking about the results 
of his tour before it commences 
makes us feel confident that 
Shultz Is coming to the region only 
to listen to what decision-makers 
in Egypt, Jordan, and Israel say. 

With regards to the Israeli aide, 
Shultz would be listening to the Li- 
kud leaders; conceptions of peace 
and autonomy In the occupied ter- 
ritories. He will also hear from 
Shamir about his unchangeable 
stand vis-a-vis the international 
conference. 

The paper adds that the US se- 
cretary of state will certainly leave 
Israel with the Impression that the 
Israelis have no. definite and spe- 
cified scheme for a peace set- 
tlement to their conflict with Arab 
neighbouring countries. . 

Maarive paper Says; . It is clear 
.that Shamir’s wild reaction to his 
foreign minister's address to the 
Jewish leaders’ conference In the 
United States In whloh he referred 
. to the international peace confer- 
; ence, Is mostly attributed to the 
prime ministers fear of such a 
conference. : ■ 

Shamir, the, paper points out, 
considered Peres' address to the 
Jewish leaders as a grave mia- 
Jf* 6, • . . The prime • minister ap- ' 

SK&BS 1 * l 1 ?®* 1 * 086 ' leaders 

cwuld be.lnf uentlonal over the Is- 

HiffLLi2L nal d, ®P ut ? s Qnd chronic 
. ? u ^ r,y regarding • 
the International 1 popfererice. ; : 

• ' .The ' paper 1 rldicilies' star's 
exaggerated fears arid says that 

W?iI 0a ^S do not hav e seats ■ 

Ll h h! 8ra ® N Kn ? a «et, . arid there- 
ca " relax., because they 
«wt ta-abie tQ break the point 
i cal Stalemate in Jhe region. 


Palestine Briefs 

Israel turns down Soviet offer ^ H 

• Israel has rejected a Soviet offer 

matlc ties between Moscow and Tel Aviv th 0v !i ,eval 

the opening of interest sections in the two cljitals 0 ' *** 

ports in the Ma'ariv and New York Timon mmentln 3 on re- 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres S 
offer to exchange interest sections sauinr. *$ ec , 8d a Soviet 
accept full diplomatic relations. ’ y n ° 8raal Wou W only 

20 per cent of Israeli youths consider emigration 

J * po " COndu ^ ed recently in Israel by the World Zeefo 
Youths Organization has shown that 20 per cent of S 
youths consider leaving the country, and many expressa 
the desire to emigrate at the end of their military Wrvke 

Zionis? publicity.' P °" at,r ' bUted ,rend 10 irat!a « 

Israel’s water plan causes US concern 

• The US State Department has announced that Wesl Bark 
water resources should be used for the benefit of the Pales- 
tinian inhabitants. 

Department Spokesman Phyllis Oakley told reporters the 
United States had expressed deep concern to Israel over a 
water project in the Occupied West Bank designed to supply 
water to the Jewish settlements In the occupied territories. 

"As a general principle, we believe the resources of the 
territories should be used for the benefit of the Palestinian 
inhabitants and should not be removed from the territories' 
Oakley said. 

Protest against US closure of Palestine office 

• The decision by the US State Department to close the 
Palestine Information Office has sparked a series ol 
protests, the latest of which was staged by Arab-American 
Organizations. 

Representatives oi the organizations voiced their concern at a 
seminar entitled. "Who Speaks for the Palestinians," held al the 
Rayburn building on Capitol Hill on 30 September. 

David Sadd, Executive Director of the National Association of 
Arab Americans (NAAA) charged that the State Departments 
decision had dealt a serious blow to tha Middle East peace 
process. He said NAAA plans to hold meetings throughout the 
United States to protest the closure. 

Reagan asks Shamir to delay meeting 

• The White House has asked Israel to delay until early next 
year a request for a meeting between President Ronald Reagan 
and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir. 

A US official said in Washington on Monday that Israel was 
asked to delay the meeting because of uncertainty over a dale 
for Mr Reagan’s summit meeting with Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

In Israel, a spokesman for Shamir said the prime minister wifl 
go ahead with the visit even if Mr Reagan postpones the re* 
quested meeting. 

Howe warns Israel to act towards peace 

• British Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe Tuesday warned 
Israel that action was needed to reBolve the Middle East conflict 
and the Palestinian problem. 

Mr Howe said he was convinced the proposed Middle East 
peace conference offered the best and the only practical way 
forward. 

The foreign secretary spoke to the Conservative Friends ol 
Israel In Blackpool, where the Conservative Party Is holding 
annual conference. He praised the work already done by Is 1 " 30 ' 1 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres. 

His remarks appeared to be addressed mainly to the Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and those like him who have pu- 
blicly opposed such a conference. 

Erez named successor to Sneh 

• The head of the Israeli occupation authorities in the occupy 
Gaza Strip, Brjgadier-General Yeahayahu Erez, will take om 
the equivalent job In the occupied West Bank, the israe 
Defence Ministry said Monday. 

General Erez, 48, succeeds Brigadier-General Efrain Snah- 
who left the post last month. Sources said at the time tna 
43-year-old Sneh was leaving because of a policy dispute w 
Shmuel Goren, the Israeli government's hardline co-ordlnator 
■ Israeli policy in the occupied territories. 

Israeli newspapers said Sneh opposed a proposal by l9 rflfll 10 
pump water from West Bank wells to Jerusalem. 

Row seen over Chirac’s visit to Jerusalem 

• French Prime Minister Jacques Chirac will not go to Jer- 
usalem's City Hall during his official visit to Israel next mon • 
French Foreign Ministry officials said Tuesday. 

j Ij? Jerusalem, officials said that Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
, g°5«K might not greet Chirac if he refuses to come to City £« ■ 
.Ko JeK had planned to interrupt a trip in the US In order to h 
Chirac, for two days. But an advance French diplomatic ae! 0 B 
Ion hesitated to commit Chirac to an official reception in w 
Hall. . 

Western diplomatic sources said France apparently wished to 
avoid lending legitimacy to a claim by Israel’s Teddy Kollek to 
mayor of all JenJsaiem Including Arab Jerusalem. 
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Finance , business & economy 


Jordan’s economic hopes grow on 


AMMAN (Star) — Despite the 

economic Instability In the 

world as a whole and the Arab 
countries In particular, Jordan’s 
iconomlc achievements dur- 
ing 1986 reflected actual 
growth rates. In connection 
thereof, the GNP during 1986 
(mounted to JD 1917 million; 
compared to JD 1849 million In 
1985. Coneidering no remark- 
ible Increases recorded In infla- 
tion rates, the GNP’e growth 
rate reached 3.7 per cent. In 
real prices, the Gross Domestic 
Product "GDP’ achieved a gro- 
wth rate by 2,6 per cent be- 
Iwwn 1685 end 1986; a record 
of JD 1614 million in 1986, 
compared to JD 1573 million In 
1985. 

According to the Ministry of En- 
ergy's annual report, the energy 
consumption growth rate In 1966 
was considered the least among 
other economic growth indicators. 
This record Is the first achieved 
energy record in the Kingdom In 


energy resources 


twenty years. The national de- 
mand for energy during 1986 was 
recorded at 0.7, a very low figure, 
compared with a range of 1. 3-2.8 
In the previous years. 

During 1986, the density of en- 
ergy consumption (equivalent to a 
factor of required energy to pro- 
duce $1000 of the GNP) 
amounted to 517 kilogrammes of 
oil equivalent; compared with 603 
kilogrammes of oil equivalent in 
1985, and 739 kilogrammes in 
1975. 

Energy costs in 1988, were 
5.7 per cent of the GNP, 
compared with a range of 13-14 
per cent in the previous years. The 
total consumed energy coBts, dur- 
ing 1686, was estimated at 46 per 
cent In relation to total exports; 
compared with 82 per cent of total 
exports In 1985. in relation to total 


imports, the rate oi consumed en- two American companies (AMCO 
ergy costs fell to 13 per cent in and Hunt). 

1986; compared to 21 per cent in During 1986, the negotiations 

1985. with Petrophena company also 

e Local Enarav ReBorn-ran Produced a new contract signed 

, Resources ear|y 19B7 Moreover the CBna _ 

, inception, the Ministry dlans also arrived in Jordan to 
focuS0d its plans on the undergo excavation works accrod- 
BXienai ve strategy of energy ex- ing to the signed agreement oarly 
cavations of fuel, gas and thermal 1987. 


Local Energy Resources 


cavations of fuel, gas and Ihermal 
power. However, the ministry en- 
deavoured to utilize any economi- 
cally feasible energy project, such 
as solar and re-generated en- 
ergies resources. 

• Oil Excavations 

The year 1986, was considered 
the turning point In the history of 
Jordan's oil Industry. Many inter- 
national petroleum companies 
found their way to Jordan's oil 
fields, crowned by the two con- 
tracts signed between Jordan and 


During 1986, six wells were 
drilled two of which were produc- 
tive. The Natural Resources Au- 
thority (NRA) reported steady pro- 
duction quantities from three wells 
already in Hamza field and Al- 
Azrak area. 

• Shale Oil 

As an abundant energy re- 
source, the technological methods 
of utilizing shale oil are still under- 
going tests by the Natural Resour- 
ces Authority (NRA) and the Jor- 


AMPCO channels into European market 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special lo The Star 

SUBSTANTIAL VEGETABLE sales 
to Europe In recent weeks have 
highlighted the growing success of 
fe Agricultural Marketing and 
Processing Company (AMPCO) In 
winging order to the often disor- 
dered Jordanian food marketing 
scene. 

. MPC 0 Director-General Ghazl 
wu Hassan, says the company's 
i E. « alm ia *° Qi ve substance 
7 'J 8 Prime Minister’s directive to 
Jordanians to "eat what we grow 
grow whatever we can" with 
Jio extra aim of exporting to maxi- 
•num capacity as well. 

The recent signing of contracts 
jo export 3,500 tonnes of vegeta- 
5J b 8 ; maln| y tomatoes, eggplants, 
5®?!. Bwe J et and hot Pepper 10 . 
Sf, and cucumbers, to six 
S.r ui ? pean countries should 
beginning of a good sea- 
sr? nL Jofdan ’ 8 ve 9etable grow- 
t£ , aS w ? 0 i r ! 15 November and 
m end of May 1988, the United 


Kingdom, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Demark and Switzerland will 
take vegetables worth JD 1 .8 mill- 
ion and other contracts for the ex- 
port of a similar amount to 
Sweden, Austria and West Ger- 
many are due to be signed soon. 

Prospects for sales to Eastern 
Europe are also good. A Hunga- 
rian delegation was in Amman this 
week to discuss the purchase of 
citrus fruit. The fruit will be sold on 
a half cash half barter basis with 
Jordan taking a range of Hunga- 
rian products. Discussions are 
alBo underway with Poland for a 
citrus fruit/onion barter arran- 
gement. 

Arrangements have already 
been made with Royal Jordanian 
and Air France for the transport of 
good to Western Europe and Mr 
Abu HBssan leaves for Bulgaria 
this week to finalize arrangements 
for Eastern Europe. 

AMPCO entered the European 
market last year with sales of 
around 400 tonnes. Mr Abu 


Hassan says the Jordanian pro- f°' d 

duce was well received In terms of mo , " * h nrlltn « o h nlLm? 

both quality and price and the LSS^pr^uSon of toth vegeto- 
company had requests for 18,000 ttes has excanded in the oastfew 
tonnes for the coming season. an d 8toraaB is 

Sa'es or, lhl 8 scale were hem- e n 3 ure 7haM^§ can bf Ide 

^ available throughout the year. An 

lems but they will be possible expor t market for potatoes can 
once we get over the transport a | 8Q developed. The company 
hurdle says Mr Abu Hawan. In | 8 now mov | n g to encourage far- 
the local market AM PCO has been mBrg t0 grow other vegetables still 
working to maintain regular ^ prices bgj j mpor ted. Jordan currently 

Inverts 6000 tonnes of carrots, 
tional problem of shortages and 2 ooo tonnes of beets and 
over production ia avoided. It al- gOO-IOOO tonnes of swedes each 
ready operates tomato processing and the60 cou|d a|| bB rown 
plants producing paste, juice and 

crushed tomatoes. It has now pur- x • 

chased a citrus processing plant In the long term Mr Abu Hassan 
which will be shipped to Jordan wants to see growers expand into 


early In 1988 which will be able to 
produce concentrates. Juices, 
Jams animal feed and citrus oil. A 
new factory to be opened by early 
1988, which will produce cans for 
tomato and citrus Juice. 

AMPCO also plans to award a 
contract for the establishment of 


Taiwan’s new era of 
economic decisiveness 


oomiai^ — To an eco- 

matlM n T t 0 ! 1 nfl the tra nBfor- 
cttlna these are ex “ 

man? A m ® 3 ' for the develop- 

lhe n fS tl ? at has S ulded 
this isifirL m jraculous growth of 
Is now 2 a J C0 | K>n 2y ln the past 
' ^ necK 0 j 30 au PPlanted. 

de P a l1ure from 

50 ^3tkf 0 »h 0 .° Pment norms 13 
kd Ihe onB 030 almost 

naw phaae 0000 ^ mov,n 9 ,nt0 a 

Taiw^j hit past ,hree decades, 
Wreck ed S-S?*?. from a war- 
akrtoaf har nd u° aeV8n million 
9 tb . ujul “rirerhanded labour- 

ladirfcai ■ e va J^ 80 ^ rc ® capital, 
: Sources an d other 

-j*d ^ of the ’ so- 

’’ Countries » W. ’industrialized 
1 frSflted Real Q NP has in- 
than fourteen 
average growth 
fe oQnQ 9 hJ h ® re markable 
year 




Ever since the beginning ci 
the development process, the 
government has adopted saga- 
cious policies in careful accord 
with the realities of the Island’s 
economic needs and potential. 
Subsequently, at almost every 
critical moment, those policies 
deemed obsolete by the evolu- 
tion of the local Bnd world eco- 
nomic environments , were 
promptly readjusted or re- 
placed by a set of new policies, 
thus bringing the energetic 
economy Into a renewed and 
more mature stage of develop- 
ment. 

This highly effective policy 
readjustment mechanism un- 
fortunately seems to have lost 
its dynamism In recent years. 
Despite admirable achlevements- 
such as the vigorous growth In 
GNP, a favourable trade 
balance, huge foreign exchange 
reserves, highly stable price 
levels, and a fairly Impressive 


distribution of Income, more 
and more economists have 
become disappointed with the 
policies now followed by the 
government for more than two 
decades. 

When the development 
process started around the 
beginning of the 1950’s, only a 
fourth of the Island's land was 
arable and the work force was 
flooded with unskilled labour. 
Given these circumstances, I 
the government determined 
that the optimum development 
strategy called for establishing 
highly labour-intensive . Indus- 
tries that could efficiently uti- 
lize the huge labour pool, ass- 
uming three basic conditions 
were met. 

Namely, there had to be 
enough capital made avail- 
able to equip the labour force 

Continued on page 14 


more specialty crops for the Eu- 
ropean market such bb seedless 
grapes and netted melons though 
the company Ib moving slowly on 
this as It wants to be sure that far- 
mers can maintain the standards 
demanded by the European mar- 
ket. 

Those farmers who do produce 
for AMPCO, are guaranteed top 
prices and the company has had 
no trouble attracting Interest from 
the growers. With fruit and veget- 
able imports AMPCO has a mono- 
poly and acts mainly to ensure 
that Items not grown in sufficient 
quantity locally are available on a 
regular basis, its most notable 
recent purchase has been apples 
from Turkey and France. The va- 
lue of Jordan's apple Imports has 
come down to JD 2 million per 
year from a high of JD 7 million 
but the area under apples needs 
to be expanded from the present 
6,400 dunums to around 10,000 
dunums before self-sufficiency Is 
possible and local prices come 
down to a more reasonable level. 

Despite the emphQBis on Eu- 
ropean markets, exports to the 
Arab states are continuing. Syria 
Is negotiating to buy lemons this 
season and the Bank of Syria 
recently extended JD 6 million to 
Jordan to help finance production. 
Iraq has purchased 4000 tonnes 
of tomato paste during the past 
year and the Gulf has provided a 
market for Jordan's surplus pota- 
toes. In general, however, the 
Arab markets are a major Concern 
of private traders and AMPCO is 
devoting more attention to the In- 
creasingly responsive European 
market. 


dan Eelectricity Authority UEA). 
The two methods of experimenting 
shale oil production which are pur- 
sued by the Ministry are as foll- 
ows: 

1) Shale oil extraction through the 
distillation process; 

2) and the direct Incineration of 
shale oil to generate electrical 
power. 

Preparations tor the first 
method are carried out by the Min- 
istry In co-operation with 

a German consultancy company 
and a Chinese team oi experts al- 
ready in Jordan. Studies are car- 
ried out by the Ministry to esta- 
blish two stations for oil distillation 
and steam energy, whose im- 
plementation will be completed by 
the end of 1987. 

• Solar Energy 

The Ministry's campaign to en- 
courage usage of the solar heat- 
ers. were successful during the 
past year, in that, 89 thousand 
heaters were Installed In 1986. 
Solar heaters are being used by 
25 per cent of the total population 
households, compared with 4.5 
per cent in the early eighties. 

The Ministry has standardized 
the measures and specifications 
of solar receivers, and storage 
tanks, and is in the process of 
setting-up the electrical cells 
project. 

• Wind Energy 

In co-operation with the Jordan 
Electricity Authority (JEA) and a 
specialized Danish company, the 
Ministry plans to link the wind 
energy-operated units with the 
national power grid. The project is 
expected to finish In 1988. 

The Remote Village Project, 
which Is carried out in co- 
operation with the Royal Scientific 
Society (RSS) In Jafr Al- Dara- 
wlsh, is expected to finish in 1987. 

• Environmental 
Landscaping 

During 1986, and In co- opera- 
tion with the RSS, the Ministry 
started with the Implementation 
phase of the buildings environ- 
mental landscaping project. The 
project, as an energy conservation 
campaign, alms at developing the 
prospects of architectural designs 
and town planning in the country. 

a World Demand 
For Oil 

According to the report, the 
world demand for crude oil during 
1986 rose by 2.5 per cent, and the 
total world consumption of oil rose 
to 59.9 million barrels per day, 
compared with 58.5 million barrels 
per day during 1986. 

The world product ton of oil 
reached 80.2 million barrels per 
day during i960, compared with 
57.8 million barrels In 1985, an in- 
crease of 4.5 per cent In 198B.\ 

OPEC's shares of world produc- 
tion reached 19.4 million barrels 
per day during 1986, compared to 
31.5 million barrels per day In 
1979. 

The report added that, the price 
of the surplus in the world oil pro- 
duction decreased sharply to $8 
per barrel during 1986. Whilst, In 
the direct "Immediate", market, 
the price index amounted to $25 
per barrel In 1985. 

This sharp decrease In oil prices 
resulted In negative effects on the 
oil exporting countries, neverthe- 
less, OPEC countries paved a way 
out of the crisis. The production 
celling was decreased, and a re- 
turn to the fixed price system was* 
observed. As a result oil prices 
: rose to $18 per barrel by the end 
of 1986. 
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economy 

Economic 
cAdhoctacy ' 

By Jawed Anarri 



JPMC: Attempts to 
approach world markets 


Management Synergy 

THE WORD 1 'synergy” Is gaining lots of attention in the 
business world. Every time two companies talk of a merger 
or co-elltlori, they raise the word "synergy" as the advant- 
age of taking such an action. 

The lexicographic definition analyzes "synergy” as a 
word derived from the prefex "Syn” which means together 
and the word energy. This synergy means creating synon- 
ymous energy aa a result of combining two things together. 
The resulting energy is greater than the sum of the energy 
embodied in each thing on its own. 

Thus when two companies merge, the resulting research 
effort of the two le greater than the research effort of the 
two If they had not merged. 

The antonym of the word synergy la the word 
"ENTROPY”. The word entropy Is a widely used term in 
thermodynamics. It refers to the energy lost as a result of 
scattering. Thus, It can be, at least In my own definition "a 
suitable contrast to the newly coined firm "synergy" which 
Is already used In pharmacology to refer to the complex 
drugs which can cure more than one symptom at the 8ame 
time. 

In the field of management, developing countries are in 
dire need to Improve the efficiency of their Institutions. 
There Is a high degree of duplication which leads such insti- 
tutions to fight among each other over lines of authority 
and responsibility. As a result, the Ill-effect of entropy takes 
place causing their efficiency to down and their coats to 

B oor. Whet Is needed Is a reorganization effort aiming at 
is elimination of duplication and tightening the lines of 
communications. Should this be done, synergy begins to 
work, for the apparent advantage of such Institution and 
the whole government system. 

Yet, what Is worrying about this Idea of synergy is that it 
may become a pretext for "trust” or monopolistic” prac- 
tices which are harmful to the economy, if a merger Is con- 
ducive for a better efficiency, but It could breed power that 
cannot be offset. The major danger of monopoly Is its abil- 
ity to produce smaller amounts while making bigger prop- 
fits due to their ability to dictate higher prices. 

While synergy has Imposed Itself as a new Idol of busi- 
ness end management literature, it should be guarded 
against lest It should be used as a whitewash for an ugly 
front. Nevertheless, it can be a beautiful concept of man- 
agement reform. 


AQABA (Star) — In an inter- 
view with Petra News Agency, 
Mr Adel Al-Shara, manager of 
the Jordan Phoaphate Mines 
Co's (JPMC) branch in 

Aqaba said the volume of 
JPMC'8 exports during the 
past two years increased 
stadily, during which time other 
exporting countries reported 
gradual decreases. “Phosph- 
ate is the major element which 
substantially reinforces the 
structure ot the national eco- 
nomy", said Mr Shara'. 

• New markets 

Under the Co's five-year 
plan, 1986-1990, he added, the 
JPMC has set out to locate 
new mrkets for the Jordanian 
Phosphate. During 1966, 5,200 
million tonnes of phosphate 
have been exported, and for- 
casts estimate exports at 5,700 
million tonnes by the and of 
1987, According to the Co's 
plan, exports In 1988 are set at 
6 to 6.6 million tonnes, 7.5 
million tonnes In 1989 and 9 
million tonnes in 1990, said Mr 
Shara. 


The Increasing demand for 
the Jordanian phosphate, he 
said, is due to its distinguished 
quality In the world after the 
Moroccan phosphate. In this 
regard, a need has risen to find 
new markets other than the 
ones which already exist, and 
which are India, Pakistan, Ban- 
gladesh, Mataaia Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, China, Taiwan, South 
Korea, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Romania, Italy, 
France, Turkey, New Zeland 
and Sweden, sid Mr Shara. 

e Freight methods 

Accrodlng to Mr Shara" . two- 
thirds of the exported phosph- 
ate are transported from the 
mines by trucks, and one-third 
Is transported through the rail- 
way. Most consignments are 
transported on board of the 
ships (F.O.B) , while few 

quantities are contracted until 
their port of destination (F.O.D). 
A dally shipment leaves Aqaba 
every day with a full load 
of phosphte, which brings the 
total monthly exported quantity 
from 400 to 600 thousand ton- 
nes, said Mr Shara’. 


JEA, SGI Sign contract 


A JOINT venture of the Jordan El- 
ectricity Authority (JEA) and 
Switzerland's Societe General 
Pour L‘ Industrie (SGI) is favoured 
to take an approximately $160,- 
000 contract with the Mau- 
ritanian National Water and Elec- 
tricity Company. The contract Is 
for the prodcutlon of a master plan 
for the electrlcificatlon of 13 
towns. 

The companies will be inves- 
tigating various options for the 
scheme including local power gen- 
eration by diesel unite for each 
town or regional generation and 
transmission with distribution net- 
works for each town. They will 
also study demographic data, In- 
formation on living standards and 
how the provision of electricity 


could affect industrial activity In 
order to assess future demand. 

The JEA and SGI originally 
made separate offers for the con- 
tract but when both companies 
w8re shortlisted SGI Invited the 
JEA to join It In a joint venture. The 
JEA already has three computer 
technicians working with the 
Yemen Gas and Electricity Corpo- 
ration on a three year contract 
and it Is hoping to take advantage 
of Its extensive recent experience 
in electricity programmes and its 
relative cheapness, to extend Its 
outside consultancy work as its 
own major programmes reach 
completion. It now haa agreemen- 
ts with a number of foreign con- 
sulting firms for joint bidding on 
forelan contracts. (PAD). 
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• Jordan, West Germany ex- central bureau from Beirut to A’m- 
cnange notes man. During 1986, he said, the 

Notes concerning technical Arab modern fleet comprised of 



rnTCoutteal high quality and less briefed the delegation on the Sul- 
Smmendmiona 9 ' th0lr ..!' 0 “ tan Qaboua Village Project In the 


setting Aqaba South Coast. He further 


' According the exchanged notes, mnuenn^easeot 45 oer can EXT TSL,"' and a , pan “ 
i ^Lm1| r r n ^ th V “ l , l L C0 , n .r^ e J! a Arab airlines are expected to carry X* 0 n0n - Br8acrl[ltl °" 

1 in ;. y a ' tSisST attends 


i? n ? ro I‘S 0 thB . qua !!L y of , P' 8 !* 19B6, said Mr Dajanl. 
: Protection agents with a view to . 


(reserving public safety. The 
Jotes also provide that the Ger- 


Chinese delegation ends visit 
The ten-day visit to Jordan by a 


m«wu cal ouiisnn, and a pan- Ing units. 

Arab listing of non-prescription TU , . 

drugs. M The Kuwaiti delegations visit 

e Abu-Ghazaleh attends ’ ? xhlb ! tB tbe interests of Kuwaiti 
NY’s meetlnan 8008 Investment companies to find 
Tho ProsiHoni nf »ho a k c morG ou * ®bout the ARA's tourism 

c4 STSSmi “ta S n? 9 ’ oampal0n ln Aqaba Sou,h Coaa '- 
Sy SJSS SMSB'Jfr coLSSS 1 chalra s “ a 

nual Meeting of the American ln- 

st ! tu te of Qer t ffled Public Accoun- Addresslno th« thirty* maot . 


• man government shall assign a « ahona^lnv^st Credit recently attended the 100th An- Committee Ch r sta titles 

] group of German experts and u a J d nS32 nual Mooting of the American In- mmltlee 

supply all necessary material and ?orp. ended Sunday 4 - October stltute of certified Public Accoun- Addresslno the thirtnnn’s m««t 

already* eala- “^ 0 “^ K" (AICPA > hald Na * m a of 
I Cl ' ' Rant Prot action Aoenta ' v °l ume oi bilateral trade relations g, !£ on Monday 6 October 1087, 

■Residue Laboratory" whlct? the ! yuith Jordan, and. of establishing a The AlCPA Is the national Mr Mahdl Al-Ubaidl, secretary- 
! German GnvSrnma nt i« aiinSni+inn Jordanlan-Chlnese trade centre; professional organization of CPAs general. of the Arab Economic Un- 


• German Government is supporting 
under previous, arrangement con- 
I eluded between the two govern- 
or merits In February, 1986, • 


such aa the ones already set-up In 
Kuwait end Qatar, 
e Society approves set-up of a 
milk factory 


: 1 Furthermore, the German Gov-' -sfu. 2'. th provides continuing professtoriii a ?' e '? rn 

. iss suss asv &*raajS? sssm’is&sza &SlfWSBa 


V ee, on Monday 6 October 1087, 

The AlCPA Is the national Mr Mahdl Al-Ubaidl, secretary- 
professional organization of CPAs general. of the Arab Economic Un- 
wlth a membership ot more than Council, praised the Sub- Com- 
250,000. In its continuing efforts mlttee's technical aids to member 
to serve the public Interest, the or- countries, reaching $4 million. 

. pwaub-oopinnilltee’s achieve,*. 


Igwfde ; apeclalliad tralhjnfl In iJS-TSTBS 


nlan experts who, upon return, 
i shall'cArry on the work of the Ger- 
man experts. 


it Is to be noted that, the overall country. 


facture milk and derivatives. The 
new.factory alms at absorbing the , 
excess of milk quantities In the 


minatton. ' • ■ ■ on wmsiiow uategoriea and 

•' Kuwaiti delegation visits. amtlE CO-nrwratlnn 


costs of the project ariiount to DM • Drug Affairs Committee 
2 million. hands In recommendations; . 

e AATF movee to Amman At their elgth meeting, members! 
In an Interview with Petra,.. Mr of Arab Upper Committee on Drug 
Adli Al-Dajani, the.riewly elected Affaire ended their meetings call-- 
secretary-general of the Arab Air tag for integration of the Arab 
Transport Federation, said the . pharmaceutical industries, the in- 


Aqaba aeiegeuon visus. statistical co-operation. 

, • * aiJ b-committee'8 meeting In 

A delegation, representing Ku- Amman focused on the achjeve- 
waltl Investment . companies;' ar- fronts of the Arab Central Bureau 
rived In Aqaba, Monday 6 October of Statistics and Its various plan- 
1087, to hold meetings with the' ned projects. The statistical do- 
Aqaba Region Authority's (ARA) cumentatlon phase In the bureau's 
officials relating to ARA's tourism P[ aa for 1 1988, was the major point 
and agricultural projects;: ;i..-i.-of discussions. The meeting was 


Transport Federation, saw tne . pnai niaceuucai muusirres, rne in- .. , • . attenrioH 

Federation has entered the path troductlon of pharmaceutical , . A ^ rd ]% . 6 to Ddra|d : . Ma ' Iraq S^a^uwail anTYe^ 

of success, having been moved Its tries and fhb Introduction of: pliar- haarie, ARAs acting prealdent, . |Yfwan anp Yemen. 
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By Ahmad Shaker j 

e Contacts wlH bi carrw \ 
with Pakistani lS i 
JJJSJ* 1 * regarding th*^J 

WHtjf of establishing pS 

Jordanlan-Paklatanl UvS 
and clothes Industilat. ”** 

e A Jordanian dekgauon 
grouping a number of tredm 
and businessmen Tuetdr 
left for Indonesia tor talkiu 
the possibility of IncrettjM 
the size of trade bstWHsiS 
two countries, Including ih* 
Import ot Jordanian photon, 
ate. 

e Jordan’s production of 
phosphate during last M 
has amounted to 9.988.0W 
tonnes compared to 6,663* 
000 tonnes In June. Tht 
Kingdom '8 production of $o- 
j tash during the same month 
l has amounted to 1 ,034,000 
and 812,000 tonnes rosp* ! 
tlvely. 

• The total value of foreign ' 
currency deposits at the Jor- ; 
danian commercial banke j 
until the end ot last July hn j 
amounted to JD 35,875,000 
compared to JD 347,037,000 
by the end of June. This fig- 
ure points to an Increase by 
JD 2,938,000. 

e A Chilean economic deft- 
gatlon Is to arrive In Anunin 
on 17 October for talki 
concerning bilateral co* op- 
eration In the Import and 
marketing of fruits, and Itak 
and canned vegetables. 

• The opening session cl 
the Arab emergency lumnit, 
together with the welcoming 
ceremonies of Arab leedofl 
arriving for the summit wUl j 
telecast live and tranimlM 
immediately to Arab TV 
tlons via the Arab eatelllte- 

• Delegations will be sent b 
Algelrs, North Yemen, 
Sudan for the poaalbHIlyfj 
hiring Jordanian 

and community wW*. 
graduates to work In thw 
countries. The govarnmom 
has allocated s sum of JJ 
500,000 as a contribution » 
these graduatea’ a*l«[jjj 
case they are recruited to 
work there. 

e Upon the approval of ilx 

Ministry of Industry and IT 
ede, an Indian twf* 
tlon Is to be he d in An>m« 
b'y the beginning of nw> 
year. 

• Jordan will pard^J*^ 

conference on Arab'Eur PJ 
an Trade Arbitration due v 
convene In Bahrain on . 
October. ■ 

• A committee repwjwj 

the Ministry of Indu®! y a 
Trade, and Federetion « 
Chambers of Commerce 
working out a draft S 
aiming to amend the 
and brokers law. _ 


S 5 A n a »W 

MERCEDES 

MODE!. 

8 4 - 

1 Short and long 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air 

dilion cars 

4 . - Always new cars 

. good services 

Middle F»st Hotel 


Special section 


AMMAN (Star) — Pakistani President Mo- 
hammad Zia Ul-Haq left Amman Tuesday af- 
ter a three-day state visit to Jordan during 
which he met with His Majesty King Hussein, 
His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
Prime Minister Zeld Rifal, and a number of 
Jordanian officials. 

Talks held during the visit reflected the 
identical views Jordan and Pakistan have on 
Issues of mutual concern. 

President Zia, who was accompanied by 
his wife, Begum Shafiqa, and an official dele- 
gation Including Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Yacoub Khan, Planning and Trade Minister 
Mahboob Al-Haq, and Industry Minister 
Shu rl Shujat, visited a number of industrial 
and scientific projects in the Kingdom. 


King Hussein and President Zia inspect a guard of honour upon the latter’s arrival in 
Amman 
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President Zia meets the local press 






King Hussein and Queen Noor receive President and Mrs Zia 
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Editor’s note: 

ON THE eve of his three-day state visit to 
Jordan, President Zia Ul-Haq gave an exclu- 
sive interview to Ad-Dustour newspaper. The 
following is a summary of the interview 
which was conducted by Ibrahim Sakkijha, 
Ad-Dustour’s edItor-in-Chief. 


President Zia in an exclusive 
interview with Ad-Dustour 


Question: What Is your eva- 
luation of the current level of 
Jordanian-Paklstani rela- 
tions? 

Answer: Our relations are solidly 
based on common faith and tradi- 
tions, and go deep into history. 
They have been further promoted 
by Identical views towards regio- 
nal and internalionaf issues. 

Q: What ts the Pakistani pos- 
ition towards the Iran-lraq 
war and how can a solution 
to the conflict be found? 

A: The tragic conflict between Iran 
and Iraq is a major crisis lacing 
the world at present, and causing 
grave concern lor the Muslim 
nation. Ever since the war broke 
out, I personally made contacts 
with officials in the two warring 
countries in an attempt to end the 
fighting. Pakistan, as a member of 
the Islamic Mediation Committee, 
played an active role in efforts to 
resolve the dispute. Pakistan has 
also supported Interna I lonal ef- 
forts to find a just and peaceful 
settlement to the conflict. We are 
still prepared to do all we can to 
end the war. 

Q; Pakistan maintains good 
relations with the United 
States. To what extent can 
these relations be employed 
to promote peace prospects 
in the Gulf? 

A: US-Pakl8tani relations are 

really good, but it is incorrect to 
say that the two countries have si- 
milar views towards l he Gulf prob- 
lem. I do not have much expecta- 
tion for launching a joint US- 
Pakisthni Initiative in search of a 
peace settlement to the conflict. 

Q: Despite the overwhelming 
effect of the Gulf war the 
Palestinian cause remains a 
highly explosive Issue. How 


do you view the Ideas put 
forward about it? 

A: Pakistan supported the Pales- 
tinian people' s cause from the 
very beginning, and it is still 
committed to the restoration of 
the Palestinian rights and lands. 
We believe that a durable and just 
settlement in the Middle East can 
only be achieved when all territo- 
ries occupied by Israel in 1967 are 
returned to their legitimate ow- 
ners and the Palestinian people 
are given the right to serf- 
determination. 

Therefore, we support the call 
for convening an international 
conference on the Middle East in 
which all parlies concerned Includ- 
ing the PLO participate. A just set- 
tlement to the Palestinian problem 
is imperative for peace and secur- 
ity in the Middle East and in the 
entire world. 

Q: How can the Afghanistan 
problem be resolved? Under 
what conditions are the Af- 
ghan refugees in Pakistan 
living? 

A: The Afghan problem and its 
consequences, including the Af- 
ghan refugees, have been caused 
by the Soviet military intervention 
A solution thus is linked to the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Afghanistan. The Afghan resis- 
tance has managed to foil a 
superpower's attempt to dominate 
Afghanistan, and this in itself is a 
proof that the problem cannot be 
solved militarily. 

For its part, Pakistan attempted 
to reach a just and permanent so- 
lution to the Afghan problem 
based on the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops; the reinstation of Afgha- 
nistan as an independent non- 
aligned nation; the right of 
the Afhgan people to choose 
their government and the return of 
the refugees lo their homeland. 

At the indirect UN- Sponsored 
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President Zia talks to Ad-Dustour chief editor Ibrahim Sakkijha 


Geneva talks, Pakistan, through 
flexibility and willingness to co- 
operate, helped in reaching three 
plans for a settlement. The only 
remaining obstacle is setting a 
timetable for the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops. 

We believe that such timetable 
should be based on the period 
needed for the transfer of troops 
and military equipment. This invol- 
ves months and not years. The Af- 
ghan problem has forced 
three million Afghans to find 
shelter in Pakistan. We remain 
committed to offer them the 
necessary help although their 
presence has adversely affected 
our resources. 

Q: Does Pakistan possess 
the so-called Islamic nuclear 
bomb? 


A: The term has been made up in 
countries hostile to Islam. There is 
no such bomb, and Pakistan’s 
modest nuclear programme is de- 
voted to peaceful pruposes. We 
don’t have the intention nor the 
capability to manufacture nuclear 
weapons. 

Q; If such a bomb were pro- 
duced under certain circum- 
stances, would It be used to 
liberate Jerusalem? 


A: There is no need !o use an ato- 
mic bomb to liberate Jerusalem. 
What is important at presenl is lo 
bring about Arab unity and then 
Islamic unity. Once such a unity is 
achieved, the liberation of Jer- 
usalem becomes a reality. 


We consider the Palestinian 
cause an Islamic issue, and all el- 
forts should be combined to liber- 
ate the Holy Land. 

Jordan in particular should be 
given every possible supper! bits 
confrontation with Israel. 


Q: It is clear that a wide 
technological gap exists be- 
tween the Muslim world and 
the Industrial states. What 
must be done to narrow the 
gap? 

A: This gap is of major concern lo 
us Muslim countries should dou- 
ble their Mutual co-operation and 
eAChange expertise to achieve 
such a goal. 


A positive outcome of the Pakistani President’s visit 

. IqaI 1 _ .... 


AMMAN (Star) — In his telegram 
lo His Majesty King Hussein upon 
his departure following a three- 
. day official visit, Pakislani Pre- 
sident Zia Ul-Haq said he was 
looking forward lo the next years 
,i tor a new period of stepped up co- 
ll operation between Jordan and Pa- 
!' kistan in the various fields. 

The telegram summed up the 
'• very positive outcome of three 
days of talks between the two 
•: leadarsik&nd their lop aides. 

A series of statements made by 
;! the Pakistani leader during his 
stay here reflected the cordial at- 
:• mosphere which prevailed over 
. i! th e talks, as well as the two sides' 
!' unlimited willingness to expand 
their mutual co-operation. 

. % Before departure Tuesday after- 
ji noon. President Zia told represen - 
: tatives of the Jordanian press and 

. •» official media that Pakistan fully 
'8 supports King Hussein’s efforts lo 
: convene a UN -sponsored inter - 

: :<} .national conference on the Middle 
4 cast: In which all parties to the 
;] conflict and the five permanent 
|i members of the Security Council 
would participate. 

;; A solution to [he Palestinian 
oroblem, he added, can be at- 
: | .-tafned when Palestinians are given 
it ! right Jo self-determination 
wiihin the framework of UN reso- 
;; iulions, 

■; On the Iran-lraq war, the Pakis- 

.i: — 1 — — 
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M if thaf me 'stats "'ofT add ! n0 " W6 »*- *° *"°v» an inter- 

ongoing UN efforts fo halt the con- should tru It 0 - r ?*j lon national surveillence of our nu- 

flict. He said Pakistan would sup- ests by Ihemselvea ^ ' nt0r_ ?- 8ar t< ? Chno,O0y since oth er coun- 
port any UN resolution even if it .! l memselves. tries who actually possess military 

Involved economic sanctions Mr 2,3 re,tBra ted that Pakistan nuclear weapons such as South 

aflainS ' ' ran - ^ea, n0 powers° tv'inc °t a ?' K Alrica ' have no. been 

The Pakistani leader attributed Sly deJme^'to P pelcoTu?p ‘ S cSntror 

the US presence in the Gulf to poses Peaceful pur- the President said. He said that 

■■ _ _ D _■ n \ - * when all countries, without excep- 
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Pakistani community joL 


tion, put their nuclear installation! 
under international control. Paws 
tan will follow suit. 

On reports of Iranian Jewishem 
igrafion to Israel through Austria 
President Zia said: "To my know 
edge, some Iranian Jews left 
at the outset of revolution throuyf 
different ways and by the he p o 
certain international commission 5 
Non- Jewish Iranians are , 
present trying to quit Iran to escai 
persecution. 

President Zia also told Jwjj 
Television that he was satis 
that relations between Jordan am 
Pakistan are the best t |eS 
could exist between iwo Mu. 
Nations. He said he was loo 
forward to His Majesty Kmg 
ein’s visit lo Pakistan, which 
take place next November, *o 
ther consolidation of bilateral 

During his three-day offlej J. 
to Jordan. Pakistani PresWjJ*® 
hammad Zia Ul-Haq visits 
Royal Scientific Society., 
newly -established tslarnic E 
emy for Science and the Many s 
Monument. He praised J 
achievements which he sa « * | 
vided an example °* de YS°Sun- 
to be followed by Muslim 
tries. 

The Iran-lraq war and Mi 
East peace efforts were ^ 
the main topics discussed iw 
Majesty King Husse n ar £ jt 
sldent Ul-Haq during the vis 


: /> 8 October 1987 


Pakistan: 

A unique nature, a 
devloped industry 

- - FOUNDER of Pakistan world. She said that her people do 
./Jammed Ali Jlnah said that Pa- not approve of any boundaries 
,'A had been born on the day w hich would separate them from 
W me first Muslim set foot In the Arab World. 

enf wherTone o! Ihe region's Re ^ erri !J s x ? her country. 
;..3, embraced the Islamic Mrs Sayld said that Pakistan has 
the wife of the Pakistani b ®® n . granted a unique nature 
i-nalsudor in Amman Sadlqah which combines mountains, lush 
1 ! s “ ssa and fertile terrains, long stretches 

of dry deserts and scenery hills 
„ , . . . and valleys, In addition to different 
add8d that the Pakistani climates which vary according to 
hold high respect for the each district's environment. 

A-ats. of whom Prophet Moham- 

rid " jps th^riWne She Pointed out that Pakistan Is 

chos^to spread the divine rjch wlth a wide varlety of frultSi 

r.i55.ige throughout vegltables, grain, rice and cotton, 

which constitutes one of Pakis- 
} tan's main exports. 

As regards light Industries, Mrs 
III Sayid mentioned that her country 

I , is known for Its excellence in that 

I] field. She said that nearly 80 per 

j cent of the local manpower are 

i employed in light industry which 

;{.|i contributes about 47 per cent of 

the gross domestic production. 

She also noted that Pakistanis 
fyHLj} , . - T v n are known for their love of beauty 

in all its forms, and evidence to 
1 this are the spacious public parks 

set up by the Moguls In the Sub- 
continent In Southern Asia. These 
’2g m •^ 1|I ii^—' • . 111 gardens played an important role 

* In inspiring poets, writers and 

i . ‘ "i 1 > V | Jr . . . painters, and provided the public 

Ulnar-I-Paklstan built at the with recreational centres'. '’In 

place in Lahore where linguistic terms, Pakistan means 

Pakistan Resolution was the holy land," Mrs Sayld said, 

passed on 23 March 1940 


cm added that the Pakistani 
.^le hold high respect for the 
A'ats. of whom Prophet Moham- 
r:J (peace be upon him) has 
chosen to spread the divine 
raaage throughout the entire 
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A view of Karachi Shipyard where ocean-going ships are built 
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Satpura Lake near Skardu 


The historic Khyber pass near Peshawar 



Fly with 

PIA 


^kistan International Airlines 


for Anui *“ loaves atOO:SOhrs. every Thursday 

; Delhi r? ' ? ™ *l uIck » convenient connections to Bombay, 
lla TnL° ombo > Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Bangkok, Man- 
So, lain, ni 32 destinations within Pakistan. 

And on,, “afage of the wide-body comfort of our A300s. 
ou f traditional hospitality. 

Trm^ eneral Sales Agents: 

JURDAn INTERNATIONAL FOR 

travel and tourism mm 

; KING HUSSEIN ST. Cfa 

^ : Tel: ^625^1 . 655156 

i ,0 9jOBER 1987 



Pre-historlc remains at Moenjo-Daro snowing me gran ompn ... u,« 
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THE GUIDING principles ol Pakis- 
tan s foreign policy are derived 
from fhe Pakistan Movement, 
which embodied the struggle of 
the Muslims of South Asia for an 
independent and sovereign state 
wherein they could live in accor- 
dance with their spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage, and build a social 
order based on rslamlc values and 
traditions. 

Owing to its impelling sense of 
Muslim nationhood rooted in Isla- 
mic ideaology, it is only natural 
that Pakistan should give its un- 
reserved support to the promotion 
of Islamic unity and solidarity. 

The ethos of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy is also determined by its ex- 
perience of struggle against col- 
oniafism and foreign domination. 
Thus, Pakistan has consistently 
supported the struggle against 
colonialism, racism and apartheid 
while extending unreserved assis- 
tance to the cause of liberation 
arid self-determination in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 


The foreign policy of Pakistan 


age. These ties have continued to 
expand and constitute a central 
pillar of Pakistan's foreign policy. 
Pakistan has made consistent ef- 
forts to promote solidarity among 
the Islamic Nation and for the ad- 
vancement of Islamic causes. 

With Its deep commitment to 
the promotion of Islamic soli- 
darity, Pakistan played a signi- 
ficant role In the establishment 
of the Organization of Islamic 
Conference (OIC) in 1970, and 
hosted the Second Islamic 
Summit In Lahore In 1974. It 
has also endeavoured to con- 
tribute to the strengthening of 
various organs and agencies of 
the OPIC, such as the Islamic 
Solidarity Fund. In October 
1980, the President of Pakis- 
tan was accorded the unique 
honour of addressing the UN 
General Assembly on behalf of 
the entire Islamic World. 



ligeniJy supported those people 
still struggling against such In- 
human and unequitable circum- 
stances. It has actively worked 
for accelerating the process of 
decolonlalization. and has 
given material assistance and 
political support to African 
national liberation movements. 
It fully supports efforts of the 
people of South Africa and Na- 
mibia to achieve their freedom 
and independence from the ille- 
gal control of the racist Preto- 
ria regime. 


an Islamic and non-aligned 
country, Pakistan resolutely sup- 
ports rslamlc causes and firmly 
upholds the principles of respect 
"'dependence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of states* and 
non-use of force aB well as the 

? t0n , CB and Wendly co- 
operation for mutual benefit. 

Pakistan, therefore, remains 
fully commlted to upholding the 
principles and purposes of the Or- 
ganization of Islamic Confer- 

D e "S B ,d h ®^n- A|i gned Movement, 
and the UN Charter which hold out 
the promise of a just and equitable 
world order in which natrons can 
we In peace and security, white 
devoting their energies for building 
a prosperous future. 

, ™ ,h fn the framework of these 
ideals, the broad alms of Pakis- 
tan s foreign policy can be defined 
HJJJ maintenance of territorial 
Integrity, political Independence 
STf « econ °mlc well-being of 
the nation: development of eco- 
nomlc, political and social Institu- 

uSIhttl? P rac f ,C0a in accordance 
,a, ?K m,c p . r,nc, P [ ®s; and contri- 
bubng through bilateral and multl- 
kM dtabfflMy to the streng- 
thening of International peace and 

the ' worid dln0 in ltS rafllon and fn 

Solidarity with 
the Islamic World 

fraternal relations 
Islamic countries are 
based on shared values of culture 
and history and are nourished by a 
common faith and spiritual Merit- ( 


As an Islamic country, Pakis- 
tan has supported the cause of 
Muslims — particularly the 
■» struggle of the people of Pares- 
• tine and Afghanistan. The Gov- 
f ernment and the peopre of Pa- 
\ "latan remain firmly committed 
*? ^ u P- hp| dfng the inalienable 
1 right of the Palestinian to 
self-determination and to the 
establishment of their Indepen- 
dent homeland In Palestine. 

In extending its material and 
moral support. Pakistan has 
repeatedly called for establish- 
ment of a just and durable 
peace In the Middle East on 
tne bases of the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Arab lands 
and the restitution of the Ina- 
lienable national rights of the 
Palestinian people. In multilat- 
eral forums and In Its bilateral 

lioh#oH nS, .K Pakl ! lan ha ® hi B h * 
lighted the threat to Inter- 
national peace that arises from 
aggressive and expansionist 
teraell policies in the Middle 
East. 

It has consistently reminded 
the International community, 
through resolutions end 
statements, of the pressing 
need for a lasting and equitable 
®° ,u *°n Jp the Middle East 
conflict. Pakistan shall contf- 
™ extend Its unwavering 
HE®* and distance to the 
Palestinian people In their her- 

0 0 „f? nd ^ U8t struggle, and Is 
conf dent that eventually these 
sacrifices shall not be In vain. 

The gross violation of the 
sovereignty, territorial Integrity 
£1? J nd i pe P dence of Afghanis- 

taS b i y 97^ h« M £ 8 ln ° ecem - 

°y. 1879 i has been strongly 

whh de T nSd Pah,3tan . along- 
with a vast majority of the 

Internationa 1 community. In Pa- 
a Perception, this milit- 
ary Intervention is not only a 

PhSSJ U°! alion of the y UN 
Charter, but also an unmltl 


r Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Yacoub Khan 

| gated act of aggression 
i against a Muslim In Afghanis- 
tan. 

The military intervention has 
brought about a qualitative 
change In the security environ- 
ment of the region with pro- 
found repercussions for global 
peace. It has sparked off a 
national and Indigenous resis- 
tance movement throughout 
the length and breadth of Af- 
ghanistan against the foreign 
occupation of that country. 

Pakistan has consistently 
endeavoured to promote a ust 
and durable political settlement 
that would restore the sov- 
ereignty, independence and 
non-aligned status of Afghanis- 
tan, apart from restoring peace 
and stability to the region. The 
fundamental principles for such 

2 an ^ tt,0 ^ entl are in accor “ 
dance with, resolutions of the 

UN General Assembly as well 

as the Islamic Conference Or- 

£, ar ik a *M n ' which are endorsed 
by the Non-Aligned Movement. 

The consequences of the fore- 
ign military Intervention have con- 
fronted Pakistan with certain ine- 
scapable economic, social, politi- 
cal and security problems. Fore- 
most among them is the continu- 
ing influx of Afghan refugees who 
have been forced to flee their 
homeland Into Pakistan In order to 
escape Intolerable suffering and 
untold miseries. Their number has 
exceeded three million and the re- 
fugee Influx continues. Pakistan 
has provided these displaced peo- 
ple, most of whom are old men 
women and children, In the shelter 
and succour on purely humanlta- c 
ft" Q {? u " d , 8 . end as Its Islamic c 
duty. Pakistan wants to see an f 

a ® r ft®" d °l! h L a vaat humanitarian J 
problem which can only come 1 
about with the creation of condi- 2 
tlons Inside Afghanistan that are u 
conducive to the voluntary return 
of the refugees In safety and hon- » 
our. 8 


With its deep faith In human 
equality and universal brother- 
r hood . Pakistan also considers 
the continuation of the abhor- 
rent system of Apartheid as a 
blot on human conscience. It 
believes that this repugnant 
anachronism must be com- 
pletely destroyed and the poli- 
tical and national rights of the 
suppressed majority of South 
Africa must be restored. Pakis- 
tan fully supports the antl- 
apartheld struggle of the ma- 
jority black population of South 
Africa. 

Commitment to 
nuclear nonpro- 
liferation, 
disarmament and 
an equitable 
international 
economic order 

Pakistan is deeply conscious 
of the fact that international 
peace and security cannot be 
achieved and sustained in a 
world bristling with armaments. 
The imperative condition for a 
truly durable peace in the world 
S ' . l , erefore - disarmament and 
a halt to the ever- increasing 
spiral of the arms race, particu- 
larly In Ihe sphere of nuclear 
arms. Existence of the nuclear 
weapons Is a threat to the sur- 
vival of human civilization. The 
nuclear arms race must stop 
and a nuclear conflict must be 
prevented. 


While the goal of the nuclear 
18 of Paramount 
rt 4 J® Bqua,, y important 
to arrest the build-up of con- 
ventional weapons, which con- 
XJ 1 ?. the bulk of global ex- 
penditure on armaments. There 
a an intranslc link between 
international conflicts and ten- 
™ 8 ihe one hand and the 
arm-build-up on the other. 

ft«ufr k !? tan has put forward 
‘ pr0p08al8 for nuclear 
conventional disarmament, 
both at the International and 


lie Pakistan is fl | S0 _ 

s STiBrasS: 

is is rooted in Its conS" 
,d nuclear disarmament": 
in Imperative in the n,L ?i 
>■ Accordingly, it h as g 
ib citio disarmament 

within the frameww,*?® 1 ' 

i- also made several 

'• and , n °n-dl8crlminalory 

sals in the contexi of Hs^ 
region, by which Pakistan 
n Jndia could keep their area u 
of nuclear weapons. 

s Pakistan Is also ready to ? 
- cept any agreement or ta*\ 
a tatf ons, in the regional cwv 
It or bilateral one with India, 
t a step is aimed at kw- 

South Asia free of nuc- • 

weapons. 

Pakistan recognizes 
economic deprivation and i. 
creasing poverty are m--- 
tne basic causes of global m! 
stability. In 9uch circumstances. 

the arms race Is a cruel cei* 
tradlctlon as It consumes pre- 
cious resourcss, diverting ihe- 
from the noble goal of uplifting 
humanity from hunger and is- 
ease. Pakistan, therefore, is- 
cognizes the complementary 
relationship between disar- 
mament and development. It 
fully endorses the view Bat 
precious material and human 
resources should not be 
squandered In the development 
of ever more destructive wea- 
nons. 

Pakistan is also committed to 
the promotion of an equity's 
international economic order. TKs 
requires restoration of stable and 
sustained global economic growth, 
especially in the developing world 
This can be attained through more 
balanced and non-dlscriminatory 
trade relations, enhanced eco- 
nomic and technological co- 
operation including transfer of 
technology, resolution of the debt 
burden and monetary stability and 
food security. 

Pakistan has played an aclivs 
role in the formation of new Inter- 
national organizations to facllilate 
the development of ihe Third 
World countries. Individually and 
as a member of Group of 77, Pa- 
kistan has supported the North- 
South dialogue as a means cj 
creating a more Just and equltaW 
International economic or*' 
through the joint efforts of ™ 
developed and developing nations. 

In order to overcome Ihe eco- 
nomic crisis affecting the develop- 
ing countries. "11 is Imperative to 
bring about rationality and agy 
In International economic rela im* 
particularly In the Internal!^ 
monetary and trade systems aw 
also In technological and Industry 
co-operation," Pakistan believes 


"£ . r 
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Throe million Afghans took refuge fn Pakistan 
4'SPCCML. SEODOhl : < •; : _ ,u " , " 1 - 


in view of their abiding desire to 
upho d and strengthen Islamic so- 
lidarlty, the people of Pakistan are 
S® 8p jX fngulshed by the continua- 
tion of the tragic conflict between 
( r8f l and i ra Q. which has already 
taken a vast toll In human life and 
had caused a massive destruction 
of national wealth. As Chairman of 
the Organization of Islamic Con- 
Pre8,dent Mohammad 
Zla-ul-Haq undertook goodwill 

RnnhH ™ l9 ? ion i lo Tehran and 

iHJbdad, In September 1980. 
Since then, Pakistan has made 
several efforts bilaterallv and 
within the framework of the Isla- 

KMfficTr a i° e b n^ ,hlB 

Support to anti- 
colonial, anti- 
apartheid struggle 


m keeping with its commit- 
ment to eradicate the vestiges 

apartheid, pSistan^lias /df- Pak,8tan does not aim at joining the nuclear c 
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Contracts & Contacts 


j^atructton equipment 


I and Advertising Agency, 
ildWHIiams, 

StfderWeg 12, 

300 Hagen, 

Kchum, 
it Germany. 


jtal Ceramic Tiles & Marble Inc 
02 Via Carancho, 
n Diego, Ca: 9211 
3A. 

, pico International Inc, 

3. Box 36128 


ilitonla 90036, 


Philippines 

&an International Company Inc 

PO. Box 2843 

Manila, 

Philippines. 

Cars, Spare parts 

W. Germany 

Sales And Advertising Agency, 

Gerald Williams, 

Garenfelder Weg 12, 

0- 5800 Hagen 

1- Berchum, 

West Germany 

U.8.A. 

Dunnington & Dunnington Enterprises, 

P.0. Box 500 

2176 Colorado Avenue, 

Baker, Oregon 97814, 

118 A. 

England/UK. 

Gaieral Credit Finance (UK) Ltd, 
i08 Fenchurch Street, 

London EC3M 5JJ, . 

England. 1 

Taiwan 

Tal Goode Trading Co.Ltd. 

P.0. Box 43-6, 

Jlpel, 

Taiwan. R.O.C. 

Trading advisory services 

Australia 

Universal Clients. 

2 Begonia Avenue, 

North 3025, 


wigland/U.K. 

Xg freight Umlted, 

gaek Road Industrial Estate, 

24 Creek Road, 
gfwd, London SE8 3BU, 

SiSp** and Sons Ltd., 

SSMUMIM, 

uK | B - Connaught Business Centre 
JJyde Estate Road, 

%. L ° ndon NW9 8J U 

?(R al Credit Finance (UK) Ltd, 
^Fenchurch Street, 

fe K3M6JJ - 

Turkey 

KiSu h insulting Marketing Ltd. 


Johnson Industries Co 

?SrJ°« 53-376 


• TENDER NO. 113/87. Purchase ef equipment and la- 
boratory supplies for the Natural Resources Authority 
(NR A). Tender documents are available at the Authority's 
Purchases Division for JD 3. Closing date: 13 October, 
1987. 

a TENDER NO. CH/8/ 10/1987 M. Renovating of a buy- 
ing In Zerqa for the Jordanian Armed Forces. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Royal Engineering Corps lor JD 
10. Closing date: 13 October, 1987. 
e TENDER NO. 57/Q7. Supply of locally produced deserts, 
58/87. Supply of locally produced hair shampoo for the Ci- 
vil Consumer Corp. Tender documents are available at the 
Corp.in Ain Ghezal for JD 5 each. Closing date: 14 October, 
1870. 

e TENDER NOS. 428, 429, 426, 425, 377, and 412/87. 
Supply of the following materials for the General Supplies 
Department (GSD): . . 

1) wood; 2) supplies for trading activities; 3) Computer roll 

B ; 4) sewers pump; 5) sets and supplies; 6) and ata- 

Tender documents are available at the GSD's location In 
Salt street for JD 2 each. Closing dates: 17 , 17, 19, 28, 12 
and 14 October, 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 47/87. Supply of chemical and medical 
materials for the’ Dentistry Faculty at the University of Jor- 
dan (UJ). Tender documents are available at the U.J. a 
Central Tenders Committee for JD 10. Closing date: 26 Oc- 
tober, 1987. 

• TENDER NOS. 101 , 102 , 103, 104 and 5/87. Supply of 
the following materials for the Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

milters, 2) scooter wheels; 3) tires and tubes; 4) BC ™*® ® pd 
nnila fit nines and tube joints. Tender documents a ^® a ^ a j|r 
ableafthe Co’sbcatlon In Jabal Amman (let Cl^f or JD 
5 3,5,3 and 5 consecutively. Closing date: 18 November, 
1987. 

• TENDER NOS. 15/87. Supply of metallc oils. 16/87, 
Spare parte for the Kllnker removers for the Jprdan Cemant 
Factories Co. Tender documents are available at the Co a 
location in Fhals for JD 5 and 40 consecutively. Closing 
dates: 20 October,' and 28 October, 1987. 

* TENDER NO. 57/87. Construction of an additional build- 
ing for Al-Zarqa Community College. Tender documents are 
available at the Government Tenders Department for JD 
20. Closing date: 14 October, 1987. 

• TENDER NO CH /J/6 /1 987 M. Renovating of a building 

JD 10. Closing date: 14 October, 1907. 

tender NO 61 /97. Supply of grass Insectlsldes for the 

# ^Su'pplVof' metal containers (1.1 cubic metros) for Mwl 
a i Unmam MunlclDslltv Tender documents are available st 

dat.: 11 October, 1987 

« purchase OF disposal bage “high density (25 micron) 
Department. Closing date: 15 October, 1987. 

JD 60 - Cl08 - 

plastic bags high density wr in at the Housing 

gSfgSSJSrTD ^ 8 i^ a nd 2 con8.ou«*ely. Cloelng d a t« 

10 1987. Supply andln el aH a tlonola 


pre-f abrlcated building 8 r p docum ents are available ^ 
Region Authority (ARA). Tenoer dQte . u Oct obor, 1987. 

the Authority fo ' c truc tlon of girls school In 

• TENDER NO. Education (MOE). Tender 

Um Al-Rasae for the Mlnlatry m Engineering Affair 

documents are »™'' < ^4J n ?Lts?10 October, 1987. 
Directorate for JD 80 Cioe'n9 « tonn .» of 

e TENDER NO. 40/87. • Mlnlatry of Supply In 

grain from Tabuk /. 8»udl Arabio w { he Ministry’s 

Jordan -Tenjler 11 October. 1987. 

Tenders Division fo^ r JD 8 . C1oeln9 « ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a TENDER NOS. NRA/ 80-87 /J^W. ch(m | C al labratory 

merit, M, y 7 8 , Vc Ja 2 - 87 /KO J Pu rchase ol uninterrupted 
equipment, JTC/ J2 87 /n . , supplies Department, 

power supply unit tot the • OJJJ™ each. Closing 

and 2 December ' , , 
dates. 29 N „ ThI rd group". Construction of 

e TENDER NO. 7 2 / M / 87 . Thl d gro ^ Ministry Of 
date: 12 October, 1987. Construction of 


• TENDER NO. 15/D/87 “Fourth group". Construction of 
additional classrooms at 12 schools for the Ministry Of 
Education (MOE). Tender documents are avallabla at the 
MOE's Engineering Affairs Directorate for JD 50. Closing 


MOE's Engineering Affairs 
date: 10 October, 1987. 


• TENDER NO. 18/0/97 "Seventh group". Construction 
of additional class rooms at 13 schools for the Ministry Of 
Education (MOE). Tender documents are available at the 
MOE's Engineering Affairs Directorate for JD 90. Closing 
date: 10 October, 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 70/M/87 “First group". Construction of 
additional classroom at five schools for the Ministry of Edu- 
cation (MOE). Tender documents are available at the 
MOE's Engineering Affairs Directorate for JD 25. Closing 
date: 12 October, 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 3/87. Construction of two buildings at 
Al-Risha and Al-Azrak power stations for the Jordan Elec- 
tricity Authority. Tender documents are available at the 
Ministry Of Public Works' Government Tenders Department 
for JD 100. Closing date: 16 October, 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 74/87. Supply of cameras (ona-year co- 
tract) for the Royal Jordanian. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the R.J.’b offices at the Housing Bank Centre lor JD 
10. Closing date: 11 October, 1987. 

■ TENDER NO. 88/87. Purchase of computer sets for the 
Royal Scientific Society (RSS). Tender documents are avail- 
able at the RSS's Supplies Division for JD 10. Closing date: 
13 October, 1987. 

• TENDERS NO. 46/87. Supply of 600 titles In i the English 
Language for theU.J.’s llbrary^B/ 87. Supply of winter out- 
fit for tne U.J.’s employees. Tender documents are a v al1 
able at the University of Jordan's (U.J.) Central Tenders 
Committee. Tender documents 46/87 are fna.4l 

JD 5. Closing dates: 16 November, 1987 and 12 October, 
1987 consecutively. 

• TENDER NO. 7 1 / M / 87 "Second group' " . Cf n t 8 I rud “® n .° , 
additional da 8 Broom at two schools fort he Ministry of ' Edu- 

mnet Tender documents are available at tne 

MOE's Engineering Affairs Directorate for JD 10. Closing 
date: 12 October, 1987. 

• TENDER NOS. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 andQO/M/87. 
Construction of the following for the Ministry of Education 
(MOE):1) health centra; 2) vocational workshop; 3) addi- 
tional eight claseroma; 4) additional 12 classroms; 5) addi- 
tional three classrooms; 6) additional four classroms; 7) ad- 
ditional four classrooms: 8) additional six classrooms. Ten- 
der documents are available at the MOE’s Engineering Af- 
fairs Directorate for JO 25, 15, 15, 25, 10, 10 AND 25 con- 
secutively Closing date: 14 October, 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF eight sanitary units for the 


Aaaba Municipality. Tender documents are available at the 
Municipality for JD 16. Closing data: IS October, 1987. 


• TENDER NO. 79/87. Supply of carbon papers for the 
Royal Jordanian. Tender documents are avalteWe at the 
H.J.’s offices at the Housing Bank centre for JD 5. Closing 
date: 13 October, 1987. 


INVITATION TO TENDER 
Health Centers in Amman & 
Zerqa 

Central Tender No (47/67) 


1. The Ministry of Health in Jordan has received a loan 
from the World Bank towards the cost of construction 
of Health Centers. Tendering Is hereby open to all pre- 
qualified tenders, the list of whom has been approved 
by the Lender. 

2. The Government Tenders Directorate now Invites 
sealed tenders from prequallfled tenders for the con- 
struction of the fifth group of buildings of Health Cen- 
ters In Amman and Zerqa Districts, comprising 2940 
sq.m, as follows:- 

Russalfah - 800 m2 

Ras Al-Ein - 1000 m2 

Juwaldah - 380 m2 

Sukhna - 380 m2 

Mahes - 380 m2 

3. Interested prequalified tenderers may obtain copies 
of tender documents from the Government Tenders 
Directorate — Amman against a non-ref undable fee 
of (JD 100) for each set. 

4. All tenders must be accompanied by a tender gua- 
rantee from an approved bank operating in Jordan In 
the value of (JD 15,000), valid for (120) days. 

5. Last Day for purchase of tender sets is Oct. 31, 
1987. 

6. Tenders shall be deposited at the Government. Ten- 
ders Directorate not later than 1:30 p.m. on Sat 7 the, 
November, 1987. 

Chairman, 
Central Tenders Committee 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate 
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economy 

Jordan’s Financial Market 

History, methods and instruments 


Development of the Jordanian'Fh^^ 


THE FOLLOWING report is a 
summary of the analysis 
presented by Mr Mufleh Aqel, 
head of the Investment and Fin- 
ance Department at the Arab 
Bank Limited — General Man- 
agement, Amman- Jordan, and 
published In Ad- Dustour dally 
on 3 October 1987. 

• Developments of 
the Financial Market 

Until 1964, Ihe financial market 
in Jordan comprised of nine com- 
mercial banks, which had adopted 
conservative banking policies due 
to Ihe non- existence of a central 
Bank. As a monetary authority. Ihs 
Jordanian Monetary Council had 
been entrusted with the regulation 
of Jordanian currency issues 
which were fully covered by Ihe 
Sterling Pounds. 

With the establishment of the 
Cenlral Bank of Jordan (CBJ) in 
1964, Jordan was blessed with a 
new organized financial market. 
And in 1966, a new set of financial 
regulations had been effected, 
among which had been the Public 
Debt Law under which Ihe govern- 
ment was authorized lo effect 
internal lending through the Gov- 
ernment Bonds and the Treasury 
Bills, in December of 1969. the 
government issued the Treasury 
Bills, forming therein the core ol 
the Jordanian Money Market. 

In 1971, the mid-term govern- 
ment bills were issued; a new 
beginning to an organized capital 
market. And in 1978, the Amman 
Financial Market was established, 
followed by the formation of finan- 
cial institutions and investment 
banks. 

• Components of the 
Jordanian Financial 
Market 

The financial market in Jordan is 
set-up by the following major insti- 


tutions: 

1) The Cenlral Bank of Jordan: 

2) 17 commercial banks, including 
the Housing Bank and the Islamic 
Bank; 

3) Eight investment banks and fin- 
ancial institutions; 

4) four real estate saving institu- 
tions; 

5) specialized credit institutions 
which are: A-the Agricultural 
Credit Corp. and the Jordans 
Co-operative Org.; B-The Indus- 
trial Development Bank; C-The 
real estate credit institutions 
which are the Housing Bank and 
the Housing Corp; D- The Cities 
and Villages Bank. 

6) government and semi- govern- 
ment investment institutions which 
are: A- The Social Security Corp; 
B-The Pension Fund; C-The Postal 
Saving Bank; 

7) 31 insurance companies; 

8) Amman Financial Market; 

9) 27 Financial intermediary com- 
panies. 

• The Investment 
Environment 

Jordan enjoys an excellent in- 
vestment environment due lo the 
political stability, social safety, 
free economic system, duty and 
tax exemptions and modernized 
legal systems. Moreover, Jordan 
enjoys an abundance of qualified 
manpower, steady exchange rate 
of Ihe JD. protection of private in- 
vestment. variety of money market 
instruments, availability of credit 
intermediaries and the abun- 
dance of debtors in the country. 

• Amman Financial 
Market 

During ts early stages in 1978, 
the number of listed companies in 
the Market were only 67, with a 
total authorized capital of JD 246 
million. By Ihe end of 1986, the 
number ol listed companies grew 


Ships arriving Aqaba 

RED SEA SERVICE — Loading date at Aqaba 
Destination: 

Far East — Mitsui O.S.K. Lines 
i TELLUS CXL 02A35, 25 September, 1987 

ACACIA ACE 39A, 27 September, 1987 
CONCORD GASSAN CXL04A34, 29 September, 1987 
MELAMPUS CXL06A37, 5 October, 1987 
EASTERN WISEMAN CXL05A38, 1 1 October, 1987 
USA-Sudan Shipping Line Limited 
KARTQUM U.7/87, 7 December 1987 
South Europa-Sudan Shipping Line Limited 
BLUE NILE 7/87. 1 October, 1987 
WHITE NILE 7/87, 9 October, 1987 
Swlsden-Gearbulk Ltd 

BERGEN ARROW U8/87, 26 September, 1987 
• WINGFIELD U.9/87, 23 October, 1987 
South Europe, East Afrlca-Lloyd Trleatlno 
t)UlNO 10 / 87 , 9 November, 1987 ' 

DUINO 12/87, 26. December, 1987 - 
South AmericSrSuitan Shipping Co Ltd. 

Sailing schedule is not available ' 

• i . • 

Conventional sailing service 

United Kingdom-Elite Recjseo Line A. S . : , 

North Eg rope-Hapag Lloyd ' !: 

HjWfl L . ,0 5^ ha ? dec{ded lo Integrate its Red Sea service 
with its Indonesian and Chinese services 

Sailing dates are not available. 

'• 14 v- 


to 122, with a registered total ca- 
pital of JD 500 million, and a mar- 
} ket value of JD 914 million. 
. Moreover, the total market value 
of development bonds and corpor- 
ate loan bills amounted to JD 215 
million. 

• Instruments In the 
Jordanian Financial 
Market 

Instruments of the financial and 
capital markets are the commodi- 
ties which are issued and ex- 
changed at the market, and which 
are: 

— Deposlts:- 

Deposits represent an obligation 
by the banks and financial institu- 
tions towards depositers (individ- 
ual accounts/ corporate ac- 
counts), either in the local or fore- 
ign currencies. 

A secondary market does no! 
exist under this category, how- 
ever, banks could establish such a 
market through inter- bank depo- 
sits "placements. ' In 1986. total 
Inter-bank deposits amounted to 
JD 131 million: a proportion of 7.3 
per cent of the total banks' depo- 
sit in the country. 

— Acceptances:- 

Acceptances are time drafts 
(accepted, or guaranteed), issued 
by bank and which originate from 
trade transactions. Acceptances 
are handled at a discount rate ac- 
crued on their nominal values. 
There is only a primary market for 
this type of instrument. 

— Commercial Bills:- 
Commercial bills represent the 
purchaser's debt, and are dis- 
counted at commercial banks. 
Some of these bills are re- 
-discounted at the Central Bank. 
Such bills are only handled in the 
commercial sectors by forms of 
relndorsement. 

— Trade bllls:- 

Trade bills represent promissory 
notes signed by lenders, and are 
purchased by lending banks at a 
discounted rale. There is only a 
primary market for this type of in- 
strument. 

— Negotiable Certificates of 
Deposlts:- 

ln March of 1983, the CBJ's In- 
structions to regulate the iss- 
uance of CDS were effected, au- 
thorizing the following two meth- 
ods: 

1) Public issuance; 

2) Clients' demand. 

The Central Bank instructed 
that CDS be nominal in value, ex- 
cept the ones issued by clients' 
demand: whereas the bearer of 
the certificate owns the full mar- 
ket value, considering the value 
does not exceed JD 1000. 

■— Shares;- 

Shares handled at the Amman 
Financial Market are regular 
shares according to tha Jordanian 
Company Act. Extra- ordinary 
shares are only handled by the 
Housing Bank and Ihe Industrial 
Development Bank, under special 
regulations extended to them bv 
the Central Bank. '' 

— Government Bonds: 

Government bonds are issued 
authority stipulated In the 
Public Debt. Law, which had been 
Issued in 1966. Government lend- 
ing Is carried out by two methods 
the treasury bills and the nominal 
public debt bond issues. In the 
Jordanian market four, bonds are 
handled: 

1) Treasury bills; ■' 

■ 2) Treasury bonds; 

3) Public Institutions' rates; , 

4) Government Bonds:; 

Debentures: 

The first issue of debenture 
bonds was In 1976. and are now 
handled by the public shareholding 
companies. The value of these 
bonds. Is nominal and at a fixed 
rate. Floating rates are not permlj- 


(JD miltlon) 

Assets 

Debts: 

Government 

Municipalities and 
Public Institutions 

Private Sector 


ted in the Jordanian law. 

— Consortium Banking 
Loans: 

The Jordanian financial market 
developed this type of Instrument 
as a means to avail mid-term fin- 
ancing. Since 1978, consortium 
loans were very effective in Ihe 
corporate money market; reaching 
JD 144 million in 1986. 

Although consortium loans rep- 
resented 9 per cent of Ihe total 
banking credit facilities in 1986. 
Iheir importance as a group- 
financing method suits the 
needs of the Jordanian market. 

In brief, the Jordanian Finan- 
cial market Is a well developed 
market in Instruments, methods 
and regulations. The problem 
faced by the Market is the deve- 


1982 

2469 

1983 

2969 

1984 

3298 

1985 

3640 
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246 

283 

314 

329 


53 

45 

61 

95 
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1062 

1314 

1473 

1579 
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Development of the 
Amman Financial 
Market 


Number 
of Shares 

Market Uu 
In JO 

1978 

handled 

(million) 

(million) | 

i 

2a 

56 . 

1982 

34 

112 25 ; 

1983 

30.3 

119.6 

1984 

28.25 

53 

1985 

31.25 

64. 

1986 

39.76 

84.5 
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Taiwan’s economic reforms 

Continued from page 1 1 export- promoting 


for manufacturing work; there 
had to be a sufficiently large 
domestic market to absorb pro- 
duction since labour-intensive 
products are mainly consump- 
tion goods; and finally, a rea- 
sonable number of workers 
had to be freed from basic sub- 
sistence agriculture so that 
they could be transferred lo 
the industrial sector. 

These conditions were met 
through a combination of the 
extraordinarily well-designed 
"Land Reform" programme and 
Ihe so- called "import-subshtu- 
tion policy." By means of an ef- 
ficient incentive system, the 
Land Reform programme signi- 
ficantly increased agricultural 
productivity, thereby creating 
both surplus capital and the 
labour required for industrial 
development. The financially 
more successful farmers con- 
stituted a humble yet growing 
domestic market for local in- 
dustrial products. 

in the case of Taiwan's eco- 
nomy, both the import -deterring - 
and the foreign exchange sav- 
ing measures survived both the 
policy adjustments at the 
beginning of the 1960s and the 
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ntent’8 all-out compalgn 
against product ■ counter- 
feiting In this .steamrolllngi 
of counterfeited products. 


export- promoting mem. 
adopted somewhat later li 
the measures, together r,.r, 
numerous supporting laws m 
regulations, have formed a rsp 
and powerful net of regular .r 
restrictions. As Ihe structure <i 
Taiwan's economy has shitted 
drastically from what it *ss 
twenty or thirty years ago, Its 
net of regulations has M 
out to be a heavy burden drag- 
ging the economy in wrong 
directions. 

A new problem has therefore 
emerged, one that goes I? 
beyond simply dealing ** 
means to reduce (he trade sur- 
plus or determining how best ic 
utilize the excess supply d 
savings, foreign exchange, <t 
high-quality human resource? 
The critical problem of ite 
present has become how lo et- 
mlnale, promptly and accu- 
rately, the heavy burden ol e»- 
cess regulations so that W 
economy can return to the cor- 
rect path of developmenl w 
I hereby regain the momentum 
that created the miracuxws 
growth of previous stages. 

Since the policy emphasM 1 
the past focused on imPJJ; 
deterring and exporl-protfW 
measures, the acts taken 
ing the last few 
certainly be significant ^ 
in helping turn the tide * 
right direction. 

Of even greater 
the government has decisive/ 
declared that from now J 1 

will avoid fhe interveniionisi 
titude that has character^ 
its activities for such a 
time, and will move |flBl ® a “ 
set up a more neutral a™ 

itive economic environmem 

which energetic flp J 
preneurs can operate more 
gorously. The floyanw*'’ 
major responsibility mg 
circumstances is to ® s '“ m 
and enforce good ruisa 
game, and to provide (Lj. 
goods which cannot b® 
led well in the markets. 

With this kind of djjjj 
ness on the par! of 9®*® 
ment, it is clear that the 
nomic readjusting m0 f n nB pi 
that has proved so comP*J 
In Ihe past will once more 
gain momentum not 
the decision-makers in fly 

ment. but also from 
live member of so^eiy- ^ 
with this return to full 0 Snc's 
and effectiveness, me 0 $ 
energetic economy ©JJ 
become more dynamic 
prosperous. 





EURO DEPOSITS RATES 

USS DM FF SF DFL Yen 


1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 

1 Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


7 5/8 3 5/16 7 3/4 3 3/8 

7 3/4 4.00 7 15/16 3 1/2 

8 5/16 4 5/8 8 1/4 4 5/16 

8 1/2 4 13/16 8 9/16 4 5/16 

8 3/4 4 7/8 8 15/16 4 5/16 


3 3/8 5 5/16 3 15/18 


5-7/16 4 1/4 
5 11/16 4 5/8 
5 13/16 4 13/16 


8 3/4 4 7/8 8 15/16 4 5/16 5 13/18 4 7/8 

8 15/16 5.00 9 1/8 4 5/16 6.00 4 7/8 

9 3/8 5 3/16 

9 5/8 5 7/.16 

9 7/8 5 3/4 

10.00 6.00 

Source: Finance and credit Corporation - Amman, Jordan 


1 M 

2 M 

3 M 

4 M 

5 M 

6 M 
9 M 

1 Year 


Sterling 

Pound 

9 15/16 

10 1/8 
10 7/32 
10 5/16 
10 3/8 
10 7/16 
10 9/16 
10 5/8 


EXCHANGE 

RATES 


Market monthly report 



buy 

salt 

s 

.3485 

.3505 

c 

.570 

.575 

DM 

.190 

.194 

SF 

.228 

.230 

Yen 

.00238 

.00248 

FF 

.057 

.0575 

DFL 

.168 

.1695 

Lil(lOOO) 

.00265 

.00275 

BF 

.0090 

.0094 

KD 

1.235 

1.245 

SR 

.092 

.094 

EMR 

.127 

■ 12B5 

OMAN 

.130 

.140 

EGP 

.0155 

.0158 

EL 

.0015 

.00125 

SRL 

.0104 

.0108 

Source: Credit and 

Finance 

Corp., Amman • Jordan 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 7 October 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.900 per gramme 
2] ct.. JD 4.400 per gramme 
24 cL JD 5.350 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5.050.000 

S unc ® JD 166.500 

Gold Sterling 

Eight grammes).... JD 36.500 


I Rwhadl Pound 

(s6V0 n grammes)... JD 32.000 

Youalf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


international^ 
Q'Stinctions .for 
Swissair 


fi SSy HAS b ®en voted as the 
busLS n ? WOrldwlde by frequent 
ff 68 7 '™ell 0r8 from 52 ooun- 

W‘XSt WaB d ^red the 

abort ?°P ular European 
CunTy° n9 th9 8ame business 

reJfcrK conducted among 
BdtS 8 _l„ Bl if lne8a Traveller", a 

Du ^LvBm Ca ?!l wlth a high re- 
travelling busl- 

PoHe<j to taJS? nr ) a9azlne nrst 

SwSair hL^?. ,n 190 Q. 

overall in 55*5 5 ed Place 


AMMAN (Star) — According to 
sources at the Amman Financial 
Market, the total shares handled 
at the Market during September 
1987, reached 5,611,730 shares, 
at a market value of JD 8,104,778, 
executed through 7,764 contracts. 
Compared to figures reported at 
the end of August, the proportional 
increases in the total shares 
handled, volume of trading and 
number of contracts amounted to 
23.8 per cent, 35.5 per cent and 
59.7 per cent consecutively. 

Compared with figures reported 
at the end of September 1986; 
which were 4,044,249 shares 
handled, a trading volume of JD 
6,564,656, excuted through 5085 
contracts, the increases In Sep- 
tember. 1987 amounted to 38.8 
per cent. 23.5 per cent and 52.7 
per cent consecutively. 

• Sectoral handling 

Handling by sector centred on 
the Industrial company's shares, 
whereas, the Industrial sector 
achieved priority handling vo- 
lumes. Total shares handled by 
this sector reached 3,023,762 
shares, at a market value of JD 
5,188, 812. executed through 

5,563 contracts. 

in relation to the total stitistics 
at the parallel and regular mar- 
kets, the industrial sector schleve- 
d 53.9 per cent In total shares 
handled, 64 per cent In trading vo- 
lume and 71.7 per cent in the 
number of contracts. 

The banking and financial insti- 
tutions' sector came next, record- 
ing a number of 1,090, 520 of 
shares handled, a trading volume 
of JD 1,632, 827 and 1206 con- 
tracts. Compared to the grand to- 
tals at the market, this sector 
achieved 19.4 per cent In total 
shares handled, 20.1 per cent In 
trading volume and 15.5 per cent 
In the number of contracts. 

The insurance sector, third in 


the market's handling volumes, re- 
corded 6.5 par cent In total 
shares handled, 10.1 per cent in 
trading volume and 3.2 per cent In 
the number of contracts. 

The services sector, ranking 
fourth in the market, achieved 2.4 
per cent in the total shares hand- 
led, 1.2 per cent In trading volume 
and 2.7 per cent in the number of 
contracts. 

• Moderate prices 

According to the market's sta- 
tistics, the General Price Index of 
handled shares achieved an in- 
crease of 2.2 points (2.0 per cent), 
compared with the closing prices 
at the end of August 1987. 

Regarding the sectoral price in- 
dex, the following fluctuations 
were recorded; 

— an increase in the banking 
sector's shares prices, by 3.8 
points (2.7 per cent). 

— an increase in the insurance 
sector ' b shares prices, by 2.7 
points (1.9 par cent); 

— an Increase In the Industrial 
sector's shares, by 3.2 points (3.5 
per cent); 

— the services sectors shares 
prices recorded no change. 

In relation to the closing prices 
at the end of September 1987, 
compared with the closing prices 
at the end of September 1986. the 
following indicators about the Sec- 
toral price Index were observed; 

— the insurance sector's shares 
rose by 19.4 points ( 15 per cent); 

the services sector's shares 

rose by 7.9 points (12.1 per cent); 

the industrial sector's shares 
rose by 9.0 points (10.3 per cent); 

— the banking sector's shares fell 
by 14.95 points (9.1 per cent); 

As a final record, the General 
Price Index, achieved an Increase 
of 6.9 points (8.6 per cent) at the 
end of September 1987, com- 
pared to the closing prices at the 
end of August, 1987. 


and dahonH snear P r ofesaionallsm 
mgg*™* n drai8B from re- 

1 pre8anted on 
Lo c *™ rnon y to be 

tetobw , where on 29 Sep- 

Bai f r ecefved a fur- 
^'ttternatiqnal distinction. 
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Interbank spot dollar rates at London 

1.6382-92 (1.6395-.645) 

1.6245-55 (1.5235-46) 

1317-1318 (1316-1317) 

6.0775-.0800 (6.0750-75) 

1.8283-70 (1.8253-60) 

2.0550-50 (2.0535-45) 

37.91 -.94 (37.89-.92) 

7.0100-50 (7.0075-.0125) 

6.6725-75 (6.0700-50) 

64050-.4100 (6.4050-.4100) 

145.60-.70 (146.50-.60) 

12.84-.85 (12. 83- .86) 

1.3055-65 (1.3070-80) 

)S 121.34-.39 (121.28-.38) 

4.3855-75 (4.4020-40) 

140.06-. 16 (140.25-.55) 


London afternoon Gold fixing 

The fixing of M8B.0S per < >unce wee 
at the morning fixing, and up from 
noons fixing. 


down from 458.55 
,00 at Tuesday aftr- 


economy 


Low handling, 
prices up 

By Saif El-Sherif 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

IN SPITE OF the weak handling, share prices continued to rise, 
and the industrial sector Is still in the lead, as it gained 73.6 per 
cent of the total market value. 

683,180 shares were handled at a market value of JD 
980,709 divided among 1,273 contracts, a decrease of 55 per 
cent was recorded compared lo last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 196,141, compared to 
last week's dally average, of JD 345.444. 

The shares of 68 companies were traded, classified according 
to sector as follows: 22 banks. 1 1 insurance companies. 6 ser- 
vices, and 29 industrial companies. 

31 companies gained <10 banks, 6 Instances, 2 services 
and 13 Industrial companies). 

Below ore some companies whose share prices gained: 

1 - Jordan Finance House closing at JD 1 .050 up 

from JD 1.000 

2- Jordan-French Insurance Co. closing at JD 6.250 up 

from JD 6.220 

3- The Arab Pharmaceutical closing at JD 2.210 up 

Manufacturing Co from JD 2.130 

4> The Jordan Pipes closing at JD 1.240 up 

Manufacturing Co. from JD 1.190 

21 companies lost (9 banks, 2 Insurances, 2 services, 
and 8 Industrial companies) 

1- The Housing Bank closing at JD ’ 1.640 


closing at JD 2.210 up 
from JD 2.130 

closing at JD 1.240 up 
from JD 1.190 


2- Arab Jordan Investment Bank 

3- Universal Insurance Co. 

4- Dar Al-Sha'b Newspaper 


closing at JD 1.640 
down from JD 1.660 

closing at JD 2.220 
down (rom JD 2.250 

closing at JD 0.680 
down from JD 0.700 

closing at JD 0.390 
down from JD 0.420 

closing at JD 5.160 
down from JD 5.250. 


5- The Arab Chemical Detergent closing at JD 5-160 
Industries down from JD 5.250. 

16 Companies had no change In their share values (3 
banks, 3 insurances, 2 services, and 8 industrial compa- 
nies). 

Those Include: 

1. Jordan-Kuwait Bank JD 1.690 

2. Jordan-Gulf Insurance Go. JD 1.000 

3- Jordan Electrical Power Co. JD 1.550 

4- Jordan Spinning & Weaving Co. JD 1.020 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among sectors 
according to the following percentages: 

Sectors Market Last week's 

share share 

Banks 21.7% 209 % 

Industries «« 6 -\ 3% 

insurance 3 1 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 147,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 61,748. 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector: 


A- Banks (out of 22 traded) 


Share 
of sector 

19.3% 


1- Jordan Investment And 19.3% 

Finance Corporation 

2- Jordan Finance House 14% 

3- Housing Bank 11.6% 

4- Arab Bank Ltd. 5.2% 

B- Insurance (out of 1 1 traded) 

1- Jordan Insurance Co. 30.7% 

2- Jordan French Insurance Co. 20.8% 

3- Jordan-Gulf Insurance Co. 17.2% 

C- Services (out of 6 traded) 

1- Jordan Electric Power Co. 39.2% 

D- Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- Jordan Sulpho-Chemlcal Co. 19.3% 

2- Universal Chemical Industries Co.18.9% 

3- National Steal Industry Co. 18-7 % 

4- Arab Aluminium Co. 11.8% 


Share 
of market 

4.3% 


14.2% 

14% 

12.3% 

8.7% 


WFFKLY AVERAGE 


Date Bank 
29-9 -0.91% 


Insurance Services 
+ 0.70% -0.15% 


Industries 
+ 0 . 21 % 


30-9 +0.80% +0.81% -3.39% -0.32% 

3- 10 -0.40% -0.05% +1.67% +1.31% 

4- 10 +0.37% +0.78% +0.54% +0.23% 

5- 10 -0.28% +0.31% ZERO +0.44% 

Total 


Average 
- 0 . 11 % 
-0.23% 
+ 0.64% 
+ 0.36% 
+ 0.17% 
+ 0.83% 
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\ A bold statement 

! BRITAIN'S RENEWED interest in putting a peaceful end to two of the Middle 
East's most pressing issues; the Gulf war and the Arab-lsraeli conflict, is worth 
i noting at a time when the region is ready to receive two western foreign minis- 
ters. US Secretary of State George Shultz and British Foreign Minister Sir 
; Geoffrey Howe will be visiting the region in the coming weeks for consultations 
: with its leaders on ways to end the Gulf war and to seek prospects of conven- 
' ing an international conference for peace in the Middle East. 

| Sir Howe’s statements on Israel's occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip reflect a sober and realistic view by the British government of events in 
i the occupied Arab territories. In the strongest criticism ever by a member of the 
i Thatcher government of Israel's suppressive measures. Sir Howe said that a 
number of occupation policies clearly violate international law and creates an 
atmosphere of contempt among the Arabs. Such an atmosphere will most cer- 
tainly lead to sporadic acts of violence on both sides. 

Sir Howe also called on Israel's Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to recognize 
Palestinian rights, and accept the proposal of holding an international confer- 
ence on the Middle Ea9t. 

Such boldness of the British government Is worthy of our praise and atten- 
tion. British influence on Its European allies, and more importantly, on the Un- 
| ited States Is a substantial one. 

. As concerns the Gulf war, Britain is a permanent member of the Security 
| Council, and its concern over the continuation of the war in the light of Iran's 
i rejection of all peace offers, and of the Security Council Resolution 598, should 
I reflect in the current deliberations In New York. A fulfilment of the Resolution's 
I call to impose sanctions on the party ignoring such calls must be put to effect. 
| And Iran will have to understand the seriousness with which the international 
community is willing to deal with its destructive actions in the Arab Gulf. 

1 Regarding the Arab-lsraeli conflict, the British government can exert pres- 
sure on the Israeli leaders to respond to calls for accepting the proposal of 
holding an International peace conference under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions and within the framework of international conventions and resolutions. \ 


The need for common action 

IN RECENT days, the Iranian regime has stepped up Ita attacks on civilian tar- 
gets in Iraqi cities, and has made new threats against foreign powers taking 
part |n the protection of shipping In the Gulf waterway. Tehran has also made it 
quite clear that it totally disregards all International efforts directed towards 
putting an end to the bloody conflict on the basis of the UN Security Council 
Resolution 598. In its Insistence on continuing the devastating war, Iran seems 
to be giving very little consideration to the consequences which, among many 
other things, lead to large-scale foreign intervention in the highly volatile region. 

Jran must have been encouraged to escalate its aggressions and shun world 
consensus on the necessity to end the dispute by failure of the big powers to 
take, concrete action to force It to accept Resolution 698. Without a forceful 
common action by the big powers, Tehran leaders will continue to show little 
respect for the will of the International community, and seek to prolong the war 
; because it serves their personal Interests. 

The Security Council was expected weeks ago to meet and adopt a new 
I resolution Imposing sanctions against Iran for Its rejection of Resolution 598. 
An arms embargo against Iran was the least acceptable step by the Council to 
bring Tehran to Its senses, and to reduce Its ability to launch new aggressions, 
and make further Irresponsible threats. 

But It seems now that' the Council members have abandoned their earlier 
commitment towards the Implementation of Resolution 598, and are unwilling to 
take subsequent steps to honour their commitment. Some members have even 
tried to amend the Resolution In a way that serves the, sinister schemes of the 
Iranian regime. , 1 ‘ . 

The big powers who show vacllation and Indecisiveness must realize that Iraq 
Is fully capable of defending Its territories and dealing devastating military 
blows to the Iranian aggressors. Iraq, nevertheless, seeks, Just and honourable 
peace because It Is aware of the repercussions of continuing the corifllot and 
expanding it. In Its honest endeavour to reach a Just settlement; Iraq deserves 
the fulj and unequivocal support of all nations, notably the big powers who 
fOrmujated and endorsed Resolution 598, and pledged to pursue its implemen- 
tation. . 


Mahmoud Kahil 


A letter from the UN: 

Press, television reports 
belie peace allegations in 
Peres’ address 


By Carrie Nelle Moye 

Star UN Correspondent 

UNITED NATIONS — Israel’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Shimon Peres, made a great effort to 
present an image of a conciliatory, peace- 
loving Israel In his speech before the Gen- 
eral Assembly last week. He listed an 
8-polnt plan for a Mid-East peace confer- 
ence under the aegis of the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council that 
would lead to lasting peace, sustained 
development and a solution to the Pales- 
tinian question. UN observers are not sure 
whether he was speaking for himself and 
his political allies, or for the entire Israeli ca- 
binet. 

Although Peres alluded to differences in- 
side the coalition government regardig the 
Mid-East conference, he tried to suggest a 
unity of purpose among Israelis in pursuit of 
peace. Yet he failed to say what kind of 
peace In pursuit of which Israelis are united: 
Kahana's evict-the-Arabs peace, Shamir- 
Sharon's annexation peace, or Peres' 
give-and-take peace. He carefully avoided 
any mention of Israeli expropriation and set- 
tlement practices in the West Bank and 
Gaza, of Palestinian rights, and of Israeli 
suppression of Palestinian Identity. 

His statement that Israel does not wish to 
conquor and subjugate other people made a 
hollow echo In the very assembly that has 
equated Zionism with Racism and that has 
issued numerous resolutions condemning 
Israel for abuse of international law, human 
rights and its military occupation of Arab 
lands. 

Ironically, Peres’ pronouncements on the 


Palestinians were hardly completed when a 
major US television network, CNN, bear*] 
Into millions of homes worldwide, a lengm* 
news report by its correspondent in Israel, 
from the Balata refugee camp In Nablus li 
told the story of the beating up and mutila- 
tion by Israeli soldiers of Palestinian du- 
dren and adolescents. The cloae-up images 
of broken teeth and bones, and scarred bo- 
dies, accompanied by the voices of the vic- 
tims recounting their ordeals, plus a physi- 
cian's description of Injuries sustained at 
the hand of occupation soldiers, presented 
a scenario that belled Peres' contentkm 
Only a few days earlier US television sta- 
tions carried a damning report on Israel 
censorship of Arab newspapers and repre- 
ssive actions against Arab Journalists. 

Reports in US media are becoming in- 
creasingly critical of Israeli policies and ac- 
tions: The Pollard spy case, the kidnapping 
Vanunu from London and hie secret trial 
the recent US protest to Israel on Its treal- 
ment of US citizens of Arab origin, and Am- 
erican frustration at Israel's role ■ 
the Iran-Contra affair. For the first time in 
years, the American public Is questioning 
the sincerity of Israel's proclaimed pMjjWj 
intentions and friendship to the Urned 
States. 

On the day of Peres' address to the UN. 
The New York Times carried stories entitled 
’A US Arab In West Bank loses rights and 
‘Israel presses US to ease cost of Lfvion- 
off. And while that same day the us Con- 
gress declared sanctions against Pawa« 
for refusing to subject Its nuclear In- 
gram me to International Inspection, 

In Washington was being replaced by 
whispered question: 'What about Israel si* 
mona? 


More organization on the part of women 

To the editor: 

WOMEN ARE agitating for recognition of the principle of equal pay for equal work jot 
specie of whether men or women do the Job. There are some authorities who con 
that the marginal productivity of women is in fact lower. Their contention Is based o 
following two facts: Firstly, a higher percentage of absence through illness on thei P 
women. Secondly, women’s working life Is shorter, Involving employers In ineonven 
delay, and losses. Such things do tend to make employers prejudiced against reg 
men and women as equally productive In the long run. 

Theabove refers to men and women doing the same work and must not b 0 JJJjK 
with the other problem as to why lower pay is awarded to occupations 
women. The range of occupations open to women Is still rather restricted, so tria 
tend to overcrowd certain occupations. 

, sr® the likely effeots of enforcing equal pay for men and women doing 

*5® marginal productivity of women Is lower than that JJJL 
wfln?i n h? CCUpat °. n8 ' thBn W0m8n will tend to be replaced by men since the errP 1 ^ 
? worth. The displaced women will tend to move Into 
labour, in which wages are generally low. This may still furtho rw“ 
ii 030 oc f u PStions, If It Is sought by legislation to maintain their ^9? ■ 
results to expected are either unemployment or a drive to mechanize female lab 

60 With What the Creator has bestowed upon 

■ : 2S?^E em8 fl ve0 ®i nce . Ofiartzattof 1 - increases the strength of their 
nooo 0ar * a ^untrywlde campaign for the eradication of ignorance and ba 
ness. a*i 

George N. 



The best of times, the worst of times 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star Washington Correspondent 

cnR WASHINGTON this is a time of hope; it 
°»i« a time of fear. Hope and fear for the 
* af Srs of the United States; hope 
Sear or its domestic political life; hope 
JS I £ for the lives of millions of Ameri- 

Tfordgn affairs. It seems that President 
in is seriously moving towards an 
S control deal with the Soviet Union; a 
22 that may lead to other deals, and the 
£ nation of the nuclear threat A new era 
rf good relations with the Russians may be 
at hand. 

On the other hand, Soviet leaders are 
sometimes tricky; we have to remember 
Sat while the Soviet Union lags economi- 
cailv and the communist Ideology has lost 
ns clamour, Soviet armed forces are top 
notdi In aircraft, missiles and tanks. And In 
SSwer, Russian superiority Is over- 
whelming. 

• • * 

Some Middle East buffs imagine that el- 
ections In the United States and Israel next 
spring might bring to power Individuals in 
both countries willing to back the concept of 
an international conference on Israeli -Arab 
peace. President Reagan, and the 
Likud parly In Israel turn thumbs down on 
the conference which Is the single best 
hope for settlement. But if this chance is 
missed, Arabs and Israelis may be In for 
some awful bloodletting. 

Meanwhile, the United States Navy has 
got itself In very deep in the Arabian Gulf. 
Those who know Iran and the Ayatollah are 
just waiting, with fingers crossed, for the 
Iranian blow against the American presence 
there; Something diabolic, like the bombing 
of the American Marine barracks In Beirut. 
And this In turn would open the way of a 
devastating American strike against some 
Iranian targets. To what avail? On the other 
hand, there is a feeling among the experts 
that a settlement or prolonged ceasefire 
might yet come out of the efforts of the UN 
Secretary General. 

4 • * 

As for US politics, let It be said that nei- 
ther Democrats nor Republicans have come 



View from 
the US 


up with any very strong candidate. George 
Bush, the vice-president, looks good, but 
undistinguished on the Republican aide. 
Among the Democrats, Jesse Jackson le 
certainly the most articulate and probably 
the brainiest. But then a black doesn't have 
a chance, except Just possibly as vice- 
president. 

Surely Americans should rejoyce thal no- 
body but nobody, in this country, suggests 
coing outside the electoral system esta- 
blished now for more than 200 yearB, no 
matter how ungainly and cumbersome it 
may seem. 

One thing that is changing Is the way Am- 
ericans live. To start with, they are living 
longer and are having fewer children. Demo- 
graphlcally, there will probably be more peo- 
ple aged 60 or more than aged 40 or less b» 
1905. Unless — and there really is a sma 
ripple In sight — marriage habits could be 
changed by the fear of AIDS, the dreadful 
ual disease. 

The recent tendency among young Ameri- 
cana (and other people too) to engage in 
more and more sexual play, with condoms 
and birth control pills. Is now discouraged. 
Who knows where you might pick up tne 
disease? So perhaps the wisest course Is 
to grab a desirable mate early, and to marry 
him or her. 

This type of thinking Is said to be starting 


a small baby boom. Not to mention, ol I 
course, the fact thal m some circles, having 
a baby has become almosl fashionable and 
women and men. who for some reason are 
infertile, are resorting lo all kinds of devices 
including borrowed sperm and ovaries. 

The drop in the value of the dollar has en- 
couraged exports and reduced the foreign 
trade deficit. This fact, along with the conti- 
nuing proclivity of Japanese. British, West 
German and Arab investors lo buy Into Am- 
erican companies, has helped to get the 
economy humming. Unemployment is way 
down. Thi9 buy-in by foreign investors com- 
bined with a wave of mergers and corporate 
takeovers has created a confusing, almost 
alarming atmosphere. 

Americans worry about the black element 
in this country. Although legally equals, 
blacks are consistently inferior In school; 
they do not go on to universities in propor- 
tion to their numbers; they are the ones with 
the most cases of aids, the most illegitimate 
babies, and the worst crime rata. No one 
seems to know what lo do about it. Mean- 
while the orientals and the Spanish- 
Americans who hove been numerous recent 
immigrants, push ahead educationally and 
business- wise. 

One thing thal has not changed among 
Americans is their willingness, indeed eag- 
erness. to work hard. Call it "the work ethic, 
or Inherited Calvinism, or the Puritan tradi- 
tion, it means that more and more Ameri- 
cans seek second and even third jobs. Ac- 
cording to the Labour Department in May 
1985, 5.7 million workers, or 5.4 per cent of 
all those employed held more than one job. 
And moonlighting women rose 40 per cent 
between 1980 and 1985. 

Unfortunately, a large reason for this de- 
votion to work Is thal wages have not risen 
quite as fast as inflation in recent years. A 
typical worker's real income has been slid- 
ing since the early 70’s . While worker 
shortages caused by low birth rates in the 
'60's and early 70's may enable workers to 
get better breaks, the impression in the 
1 work places of Washington is that most 
1 workers like hard work. They would rather 
f earn more with longer working hours than 
get more leisure and lesB pay with shorter 
> hours. 
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Time for 
firmness 


Turkish polling companies gain audience 

* . . . nffiripi nhnsfln to reDresent the whole area. 1 
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By Burak Bekdil 

Special to The Star 

ANKARA — Turkey’s opinion poll organlza- 
JBn8 are growing, acquiring a new sophis- 
NMtkm which is symptomatic of the gradual 
return to democratic rule after the traumatic 
* a of terrorism and military Intervention 
® 83 Jhan a decade ago. In the days prior to 


tual voting patterns. 

With the referendum behind them, polling 
companies are concentrating on the general 
election called by Prime Minister Turgut 
Ozal for 1 November. According to the poli- 
tical analysts, the significance of twi - 
sters’ popularity lies in the fact that the opl 
nion poll results may reflect trends whteh 
eventually make up the main body of opi- 
nion in tha country's electorate. 

Armed with such advance knowledge, the 
opinion pollsters and their cllents can ac- 
quire an Influencing power hitherto asso 
riated with the actual outcome of election 
re^ulta.Kamar, one of the four leading onl- 


chosen to represent the whole area. The 
provinces are then divided into urban and 
rural sections. To get its referendum fore- 
cast, Kamar polled 1,488 people and used 
two separate test control groups to stan- 
dardize the results. 

Another polling company, PIAR, was clos- 
est to the actual results In predicting a 52 
per cent yoB' and a 48 per cent 'no' vote in 
the September referendum. PIAR was 
founded In 1975 as a market research ser- 
vice but gradually has expanded Its hori- 
zons. It’s a member of the Gallup Inter- 
national and boasts among Its Turkish 
clients major banks, food and beverage 
companies, hotels — and the Social Demo- 
crat Peoples Party (SDPP). 

SIAR a sister company of PIAR, has been 
working since 1983 as an Independent opi- 
nion researcher, specializing in the social 
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zb million Turks voted to lift a ban on the genera vnm, --- ■■■ National 
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with dally predictions on the mood In Kamar again was right in predte lng the 
,h0 W'rtfy. outcome of the 1984 municlpa elections. He 


cauae-and-effect results while Identifying 
social, political and economic problems of 
the country. 

Among SIAR’a .recent work has been a 


active both as an opinion pollster and a so- 
cial research organization, with clients 
among major newspapers, bank9 and com- 
panies. 

The polling agencies still cannot be com- 
pared with the mllllon-dollar counterparts In 
the West In termB of the business they gen- 
erate or the Influence they wield on the 
national scene. But most analysts feel that 
a significant beginning has been made. So 
long as they maintain standards of accu- 

“ < ,1 _ it,. . nnlnlnn nnll 
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By Ya'coub Ahmad I 

THE SOVIET Union has so tar de- I 
dined to make any comments on re- I 
ports that It no longer Insists on PLO I 
participation In the proposed Inter- 1 
notional conference on peace in the I 
Middle East. The Soviet Foreign Min- I 
Tatar Eduard Shevardnadze was said I 
to have made the suggestion during I 
talks with Israeli Foreign Minister Shi- I 
mon Peres In New York last week. I 

At almost the same time, other re- I 
ports In the US and Israeli press Indl- I 
cated that Moscow is Interested In I 
setting up low-level diplomatic ties I 
with Israel. The proposal calling for I 
opening ‘Interests' sections in Mo- I 
scow and Tel Aviv was rudely turned I 
down by Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak I 

I imir. Peres also rejected the Soviet I 
ar. Both Shamir and Perea want full I 
lomatlc relations. I 

■he two Soviet steps seem to sug- I 
at that the Kremlin is exerting seri- I 
a effort towards improving its rela- I 
ns with Israel at a time when the I 
sells are reluctant to respond to its I 
andly overturues. Instead, Israel Is I 
Ing to Illicit major concessions I 
im the Soviet Union without pledg- I 
1 anything In return, or taking one I 
igle step to advance the cause of ■ 
ddle East peace. 1 

Among other things, Israel wants I 
alomatlc relations with Moscow I 
lly restored and the doors wide- I 
ten before Soviet Jewish emigration I 
return for allowing Moscow to par- I 
:lpate in the proposed International I 
mfe ranee. The second condition I 
nounta to direct Interference In the I 
jvlet Union's Internal affairs. j 

Israeli hard-liners base part of their I 
sposltion to tha international peace I 
inference on the argument that the 
ovlet Union should be excluded from 
is peace process. The so-called Is- 
lell moderates concede to a Soviet 
Die only If the Kremlin agrees to 
leet their unreasonable and even hu- 
dilating conditions. 

In the past few months, the Soviet 
uthorlties have taken several steps 
lesigned to pacify Israel. They have 
Mowed more Soviet Jews to emlgr- 
ite, released a number of Jewish ac- 
Iviats and lately suggested to set up 
Interests’ sections In Moscow and 
Tel Aviv. Similar moves taken by Mo- 
tcow's eastern bloc allies for rappro- 
chement with Israel might have been 
prompted by the Kremlin's new re- 
conciliation policies towards Israel. 

But all the eteps have failed to 
make Israel budge one Inch from Its 
position of denying the Soviets a role 
In the peace process or offering the 
smallest concession that would push 
peace efforts a little ahead. 

One can understand the motives 
behind the Soviet Union’s friendly 
gestures towards Israel. They prob- 
ably stem from Moscow’s anxlety^to 
reach a peaceful settlement to the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict, and defuse an 
explosive situation which could even- 
tually develop Into a superpower con- 
frontation. 

But one also tends to believe that It 
Is time for the Soviets to show firm- 
ness in dealing with Israel’s evasive- 
ness, end put more weight on the side 
of their Arab friends. 
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The CIA under Casey : Removing the veil 


Editor's Note: The following article by Bob Woodward 
appeared In the Washington Poet on 30 September, 
under the headline, “Human sources: Risk and re- 
ward (covert aid programmes put Casey’s teams In 
the palace to recruit)": 


CIA DIRECTOR William J. Caaey 
was determined to expand and 
maintain human sources within 
governments friendly to the United 
States. It was risky but essential 
to spy an friends if he was going 
to give the White House a fulf, true 
picture of the world. 

A good, reliable, well-tested hu- 
man source who sat at the 
highest-level meetings of a gov- 
ernment was often more useful 
than a pile of verbatim transcripts 
from electronic eavesdropping, 
words of leaders, even those de- 
livered in the most intimate of fo- 
rums, meetings or phone conver- 
sations, might not tell the real 
story. A good human source could 
sift ihrough facts, penetrate 
smoke screens, sort out the con- 
ventional wisdom. He was the 
truly coveted asset, a 24-hour-a- 
day on-duty warning system. 

Developing human sources was 
a time-consuming, delicate busi- 
ness that often meant waiting for 
the right opening. Some of the 
best opportunities came In the 
most politically unstable regions of 
the world — Asia. / * ica, the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America. Num- 
erous Third World leaders feared 
destabilization efforts from both 
Internal and external forces — 
coupe, terrorism, assassination. 
Almost universally, these regimes 
wanted protection. That meant 
training, expertise and equipment, 
and no country was better equip- 
ped to provide such protection 
than the United Statea, and no 
arm of the US government was 
more experienced In aiding lead- 
ers secretly than the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and expertise 
that went back to the Agency's 
earliest days. 

Over the years, the CIA had 
developed extensive program- 
mes to provide security assis- 
tance and Intelligence training to 
foreign governments. These pro- 
grammes were designed to pres- 


fn effect, the United States and 
the CIA station in Morocco — and 
the stations in many other coun- 
tries — were saying, "we are your 
friends and we want to take care 
of you." In highly volatile domestic 
political environments, this CIA 
assistance could mean survival. 




Once invited into (he presence, 
office, palace and life of a leader, 
the CIA team learned a great deal 
— schedules, routines, the identi- 
ties of those with real influence 
and real information, the quirks 
and peccadilloes of the friendly 
leader, his family, his advisers, 
there were also opportunities to 
plant eavesdropping devices, and 
the communications gear issued 
to the security and Intelligence 
forces was known to the CIA and 
NSA, as were Its precise uses, Its 
frequencies and, If applicable, the 
codes. 
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came evident in October 
when four Palestinians ttJ? 
lalian cruise ship, Rf 
Lauro. with 438 
aboard. An American, SS 5 
ghoffer, 69. was murdereri „ K !f" 
wheelchair and thrown 
Eventualiy, .he 
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erve the regimes, not to change 
them. Nonetheless, any CIA effort 
to Influence events in a foreign 
country was considered "covert 
action" and required a formal pre- 
sidential order, called a "finding”; 
security assistance and Intell- 


- i. iiuair 

S 0 ™® r ? nin 0 were Included in 

that definition, 


At a cost from $300,000 To 
more than $1 million, the CIA sent 
In a team, often only three or four 
agents. Run by the CIA's Special 
International Activities Dlvlston 
with assistance from the Office of 
Technical Services and the Direc- 
torate of Operations, the team 
would set up the training and de- 
livery of equipment. 

Training was given to the perso- 
nal security force or palaoe guard 
and, Often, to the country's intell- 


igence service or the local police. 
Equipment included the best auto- 
mata weapons and handguns; 
high-tech night -vision equipment; 
walkie-talkies arid the most ad- 
vanced communications gear, of- 
ten with encryption capability; a 
‘beysopter; security alarms, locks 
and light weight bulletproof vests, 
slmljar to ones: worn by agents 
M h £ the President . of the 

■ unifed ..States,- and occasionally 
by the president himself. Ad- 
, vanced : techniques' In perimetre 
defence of a building or palace, In 
monitoring terrorists and In ensur- 
ing liaison with the Intelligence 
service and Ihe police were also 
passed on. 
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■ One such . covert assistance 
programme', was in Morocco 
where for years the CIA had pro- 
vided technical assistance and 
training. 


1 But perhaps most important, 
there was a chance to recruit 
those human sources. The visiting 
CIA team or the station personnel 
had access to the people at the 
working level guards, radio opera- 
tors, others In key positions. 
Training sessions, discussions, 
meetings, long lunches, longer din- 
ners were ell part of protecting the 
leader, honing the skills, learning 
the equipment, sharing the risk, 
the purpose. 

The result was often effective 
and multiple penetrations, human 
"moles" or electronic devices in 
many key friendly countries. Some 
CIA people considered this ex- 
tremely dangerous — little more 
than intelligence "sting" opera- 
tions designed less to help the 
leader than to gather use the ad- 
vantage that had been handed to 
them. At various times he called 
these operations "a duty" and 
"business." The United Statea 
was vulnerable, he said. 

Once inside a foreign country, 
CIA officers ware free to conduct 
espionage. There was only one 
rute, Casey said: "Don't get 
caught. If you do, don't admit It." 
Some critics within the agency, 
however, felt that Casey paid too 
little attention to the conse- 
quences of exposure. But that 
was just the kind of mentality 
Casey was fighting: He wanted of- 
fence, not defence; boldness, not 
caution. 

Enhancing the power of his 
chiefs of -station abroad was 
another of Casey's goals. Nothing 
Increased a station chief's power 
status within the country and 
at CIA headquarters in Langley as 
much as the security and 

Intelligence-assistance opera- 
tions. Station chiefs were given a 
laminated plastic card that listed 
available services, Including head- 
of-state protection. The card was 
handed to heads of state so that 
they could seleot from the menu. 
Successful operations- gave the 
station chiefs fantastic power 
within the US embassy, particu- 
larly If the security operation 
ylefded good political intelligence 
from the presidential palace. 

, In 1883, the ever-changing list 
of major recipients of this intell- 
igence and security assistance 
about 12. At that time, it . 
Included; Present Hlssene Habre 
of Chad, the former French Colony 
Libya, Libyan leader 
Moammar Ghadhafi was spea- 
rheading a campaign to overthrow 
the Habre government. Habre 
came to power In. 1982 after 
receiving covert CIA paramilitary 
assistance under one of the early ' 
Reagan administration findings 
designed to keep Ghadhafi boxed 
In Pakistan. It la surrounded by 




unfriendly nations — Iran to the 
west, Afghanistan to the north, a 
small border with China, bitter for 
India to the east and south and 
the Soviet Union just a few miles 
beyond the Afghan border. The 
CIA station In Islamabad, the capi- 
tal was one of the biggest in the 
world; It tunneled growing 
amounts of paramilitary support to 
the rebels in Afghanistan fighting 
against their Soviet -dominated 
government. Liberian leader Sa- 
muel K. Doe, the deputy chief of 
Doe's personal guard, Lt. Col. 
Moses Flanzamaton, became a 
CIA agent and later, in 1985, at- 
tempted to seize power by leading 
a machine gun ambush on Doe's 
jeep. Doe was not Injured, but Fla- 
nzamaton was captured, con- 
fessed to CIA ties and embroid- 
ered his tale to Include CIA spon- 
sorship of the assassination. It 
was white knuckles at Langley for 
days, where top officials feared 
that the agency would be accused 
unfairly of an assassination at- 
tempt. But Flanzamaton was exe- 
cuted a week after the coup at- 
tempt, and the agency's fears 
went unrealized. Philippine Pre- 
sident Ferdinand Marcos, a key 
US friend, who permitted the Un- 
ited States to maintain air and na- 
val bases. Marcos was also deal- 
ing with a communist Insurgency. 
Marcos rule ended last year when 
he lied the Philippines. Sudan Pre- 
sident Jaafar Nlmerl, who main- 


tained close relations with the Un- 
ited States and was another bar- 
rier to Ghadhafi In Africa. He was 
overthrown by hie defence minis- 
ter in an April 1985 bloodless 
craup. Lebanese President Amin 
Gemayel. The CIA was anxious to 
ensure that he was not over- 
thrown or killed like his brother 
Bashir Gemayel, who died in a 
bomb explosion shortly before he 
was to take office as president in 
September 1982. 


US Intelligence agencies h-* . 
S an «ng relationship tl 
Egypt and had supplied its Prt 
sident, Hosni Mubarak, with a S' 
ure communications system mS’ 
barak hated the system It harf 
push-to-talk handset, so mJJI 
person on the other end could m 
receive while talking. That matte ! 
hard to interrupt. So Mubarak hi 
quently used an ordinary phot* 
which made eavesdropping tv 
satellites relatively easy. U 

Mubarak had been saying p u . 
blicly that the hijackers had left 
Egypt. But early on the morning cl 
10 October, one of Mubarak s 
phone conversations was inter- 
cepted by satellite, the result of 
stepped-up intelligence gather- 
ing ordered after the ship was 
seized. The Intercept told a differ- 
ent story. Mubarak was overheard 
telling the foreign minister that the 
hijackers were still in Egypt. He 
shouted that George P. Shultz, the 
US Secretary of Stale, was 
"crazy" to think that Egypt would 
turn over the hijackers to the Un- 
ited States as requested. Egypt 
was an Arab country and could 
not turn its back on Its PLO broth- 
ers. 


There were more — - some obvi- 
ous, but in Casey's bag of intell- 
igence operations, the security- 
assistance operations were 
among the best. 

Casey felt that he had to be the 
unremitting advocate for these 
covert actions and relationships, 
even if they counted only for mar- 
ginal gain, or if there were no ap- 
parent gain. It was a way of get- 
ting the agency's foot in the door, 
and as far as Casey was 
concerned the CIA needed its foot 
In every door In the world. Could 
these arrangements go too far? 
Yes, he realized, at least theoreti- 
cally. So how were they to be con- 
trolled? Casey's answer was sim- 
ple. He would become personally 
Involved in monitoring them. 

Outmanoeuvring 

Mubarak 


During the afternoon, the NSA 
provided 10 intercepts of Mubarak 
discussing final plans to deliver 
the hijackers to the PLO in Algiers 
The transcripts showed Mubarak s 
distress as he manoeuvred. At 
first he had not known of Klinghof- 
fer's murder; when he found out 
he realized the United States 
would have to act. 


Later that afternoon, four US 
planes forced an Egyptian plane 
down in Sicily, and the hijackers 
were captured. It was President 
Reagan's first claar-cut victory 
over terrorists, and he was 
flooded with praise from the pu- 
blic, Republicans and Democrats. 
Knowing the Importance of the 
intercepts, the next time the pre- 
sident saw Casey, the comman- 
der-ln-chief almost bowed be- 
fore hla director of central Intell- 
igence. 


Recruiting Soviet 
sources 


The value of knowing the habits 

of a friendly foreign leader be 




CIA Director Wfllian J. Caseyg 


While spying on friends was 
useful, even necessary, tna 
project of paramount Importance 
to Casey was recruiting and deve- 
loping human sources in the so- 
viet Union. That would be the tr- 
ophy. 

Casey understood the limits. H 
was hard to operate In Soviet so- 
ciety; It was possible to get more 
information and still not have an- 
swers to the big questions, eucn 
as the true Soviet intentions. ■ 
was also hard for the Soviets to 
understand the Intentions of tne 
United States. There was probawy 
a KGB analyst In Siberia now be- 
cause he had failed to predict tnj 
a peanut farmer would oust an i - 
cumbent US president in «[£} 
and another for falling to prj 1 
that the peanut farmer would 

ousted by a Hollywood actor a 

that this would lead to the tWJfl® 
peacetime military buildup In u 
history. 

In 1980, after Caaey had agreed 
to take the CIA directorship, 
had consulted William E- Coey, 
who had been director of Cen 
Intelligence from 1973 to 
"Don’t forget," Colby had 
to Caaey about the Soviet Ur ' ■ 
"work to get real pene^! 
there. It's tough.' Gel 10 n 

Continued on pafl» 16 
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Howe urges Israel to accept 
Mideast peace conference 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

The following is an extract from a speech by Sir Geof- 
frey Howe Secretary of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, to the Conservative Friends of Is- 
rael Luncheon at Blackpool, 6 October 1987 


A TRUE friend does not tell you 
only what you want to hear A 
frond has a duty to speak frankly 
*hen necessary. And we must al- 
ways bear in mind that the affairs 
of Israel, our relations with her and 
w role in regional affairs are 
cound to remain unsettled as long 
asshe lives uneasily alongside her 
Arab neighbours in unresolved 
conflict. 

Of course Israel yearns for 
peace. If that sounds Ilka pious 
proteBlatlon, I will cast it In harder 
currency: Israel understands that 
her long-term future and security 
can be guaranteed only through a 
negotiated, comprehensive peace 
with all her neighbours. 

I use the word 'security' delib- 
erately. Let me stress once again 
that the right of all states In the 
region — including Israel — to 
secure existence within recog- 
nized borders will always remain a 
fundamental pillar of our policy. 
But there is a school of thought — 
which may by Gaining ground in Is- 
rael and elsewnere — that Israel's 
security can best be guaranteed 
by Ihe status quo, by defiant 
seK-sufllclency. And that current 
moves to establish negotiations 
within the framework of an Inter- 
national conference are, in them- 
selves, a threat to Israel. 


There are, Indeed, those who 
assert that Israel security is fun- 
damentally Incompatible with the 
other essential pillar of any just 
settlement: the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people, including 
their right to seif determination. 
But those two things I stress, as 
strongly as I can, are not incom- 
patible. 

In my view the underlying chall- 
enge to Israel's security can be 
defused only when the legitimate 
aspirations of the Palestinian peo- 
ple are satisfied. Zionist patriots 
should be the first to recognize 
the patriotism of Palestinians. Un- 
less patriots are prepared to sa- 
lute and live with each other they 
risk turning each other into fanat- 
ics — terrorists or tyrants. An un- 
happy choice. 

No-one doubtB Israel's ability — 
and determination — to preserve 
her security. But the costs of 
maintaining the status quo are 
heavy. The military effort pro- 
duces economic and social 
strains, as shown most painfully in 
the decision to cancel the Lavi fig- 
hter project and In the continuing 
military presence in southern Le- 
banon. I think too of the brutalizing 
effects of two decades of occupa- 
tion of Arab territories and the 
measures — some contrary to 


a 

Sir Geoffrey Howe 

International law — employed In 
the administration of those territo- 
ries. Such measures breed resent- 
ment and resistance, which in turn 
provoke further repression and 
consequent International censure. 
They do damage to Israel herself. 

These costs will be compoun- 
ded by demographic pressures. 
The Arab population of Israel and 
the occupied territories is rapidly 
growing and may reach 45 per 
cent of the total by the end of this 
century. As Abba Eban and many 
other distinguished Israelis have 


the status quo, with all the costs I 
have described. Nor by condemn- 
ing ever more members of Israeli 
society lo second-class status. 

This is why this Conservative 
government is fully committed to 
injecting new impetus into the vital 
search for peace. 

I have referred already to the 
proposal that an international con- 
ference could serve as a frame- i 
work for negotiations. Support for | 
a conference has grown steadily. 
There is also growing realism 
about how such a conference 
should be structured and how it 
should proceed. Much hard work 
has been done to develop it to the 
point where I am conviced that it 
offers the best — indeed the only 
practical — way forward. As I said 
recently In New York "Virtually the 
whole world now accepts the idea 
of an international conference 
under UN auspices". 

Certainly, many problems re- 
main to bo solved. But those most 
commonly cited — the invol- 
vement of the two permanent 
members of the UN Security 
Council who have no diplomatic 
relations with Israel, and the need 
to ensure representation of the 
Palestinians in the negotiations — 
have In them the seeds of their re- 
solution. They are not easy, but 
we must not shirk the challenge. 

Many in Israel already share the 
view that a conference is the ess- 
ential next step towards peace. 
But some see it as a trap, a lure to 
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Removing the veil 


Continued from page 18 

sacred circle of Soviet leadership. 
No one has been able to, but you 
might do it. Speaking to a man 
Colby knew to be famous for tak- 
ing financial and business risks, 
hB baited Casey by saying: "It's 
worth taking a few losses." 

Any penetration of the Soviet 
union by the CIA could turn out to 
» a double agent, Colby said. "If 

G u get a bad one on occasion,” 
advised, "You'd get five good 
ones in the meantime — you get 
“lined once In a while but conti- 
nue. 

There were also walk-ins. 


ered up for several days, 
in a certain respect, this was an 


eral Bureau of Investigation. 

In 1984, CaBey had received a 


the Eastern bloc. Nearly all had 
been developed during his time. 
The sources were in the military, 
KGB or Eastern bloc intelligence 
services, the scientific fields or 
other walks of life. 

Casey was particulary proud of 
one of these sources. When the 
handful of US officials on the bigot 
list (a group with access to the 
most sensitive intelligence mat- 
erial) learned of the source's sta- 
tue, they were very Impressed. 

But in general, Casey's suc- 
cessful Soviet penetrations were 
not viewed as terribly significant In 
the White House, where there was 


Intelligence coup for the CIA; there cable from the CIA's Moscow sta- 


Jjssy found too much suspicion much grumbling — particularly by “ ® o t hjg warn ing. 

Joul walk-ins. Because of his the National Security Advisers - formation to support ms warning. 
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was no more important intell- 
igence task than monitoring the 
Soviet leadership. But the ab- 
sence of confirmation or other de- 
tails only made the real Intell- 
igence gaps that much more 
evident. What was the White 
House to do with this information? 

Moreover, the agency knew vir- 
tually nothing about the succes- 
sion debate or the man who had 
emerged as winner. News reports 
were hailing Gorbachev as the 
new Soviet man, pragmatic and 
open. Casey was Bure that was 
only superficial, and he told the 
White House to be wary of appea- 
rances. But he had little Inside In- 
formation to support his warning. 

The year of the spy 

At the same time Casey was 


tlon chief saying that something 
was terribly wrong. Human sour- 
ces were drying up, long esta- 
blished technical collection 
projects were suddenly 'silent. The 
station chief’s report was like the 
opening of a spy novel, but no one 
knew what to do. There seemed to 
be no clue. 

It was not until November 1985 
that some of the mystery was 
solved. Soviet defector Vitaly Yur- 
chenko, a top KGB official,, helped 
unmask Edward Lee Howard, a 
CIA operative who had been fired 
on the eve of a scheduled assign- 
ment to the Moscow station. How- 
ard was declared a security risk 
after a polygraph examination 
suggested that he had problems 
with heavy drinking, continuing 
drug use, womanizing, even petty 
theft. After hla firing. Howard sold 
out to the KGB. 

Yurchenko also helped identify 
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been monitoring Ihe long illness or 
Soviet leader Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, who had been in office a 
little more than a year. The report 
said that he had died, but that the 
news was being kept from the so- 
viet people, and the rest of 
the world, while the polit- 
buro selected a new 
leader. 

Casey sent the report to the 
White House. Several days 
paBsed. There was no confirma- 
tion. but Casey had faith in the 
source. On Sunday, 10 March, a 
senior Soviet official visiting the 
United States was called home. 


been made involving espionage 
against the United States. The 
news media dubbed it "the year of 
the spy." 

The reality was worse than what 
was known publicly. Internal In- 
vestigations at the CIA and other 
US intelligence agencies showed 
that there had been early warn- 
ings of some of the espionage. 

Before Casey's tenure, in the 
late 1970 b, Adm. Isaac C. Kidd, 
commander of the Atlantic fleet, 
had been alarmed that Soviet sub- 
marines seemed to react to us 
exercises as if they were reading 


broadest possible access to the 
sensitive code-word Information 
concerning 60 Soviet communica- 
tions links targeted by the NSA. 
He had provided the Soviets with 
information on a US operation 
called IVY bells, an undersea tap 
on a key Soviet communications 
cable In the aea of Okhotsk, off 
the east coast of the Soviet Union. 

The IVY Bells operation had 
worked until 1981, when NfiA au- 
thorities surmised that the equip- 
ment was in Soviet hands. A 1982 
report, which was so classified 
that only a few people had access 
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ruling 10-member pohtbure. Mix NgA axaminBd the report, bu 
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chqnko. who later escaped from a 
CIA escort and defected back to 
the Soviet Union, provided the cl- 
ues. 


urge renewed efforts to ensure 
that Ihe present opportunity is not 
missed. The last forty years offer 
all too many examples of failure to 
take the necessary step forward. 
Let us not allow mistrust and su- 
spicion to create unnecessary ex- 
tra barriers to peace. Let us rather 
work for better understanding 
through contacts and negotia- 
tions. 

Camp 

Palestinians 

Continued from page 10 

tragedy." “it's like the ABC of the 
injustices of this world," she said. 
"The word 'insane' is not enough 
to describe the catalogue of suf- 
fering. " 

Working with other aid organi- 
zations like NORWAC. Medico, 
Oxfam, the Middle East Council of 
Churches, the Palestine Red Cre- 
scent Society, the Palestinian Me- 
dical Society and the United 
Nations, MAP is especially re- 
spectful of Ihe latter. The UN 
agencies "do an excellent job, 
despite the sensitive political con- 
siderations and limitations in- 
volved," Ang said. 

MAP's own staff in Beirut, 
usually led by British doctors, 
tends to be multinational. It cur- 
rently Includes 10 Malaysians and 
three Swedes, all pursuing a tough 
medical programme which Ang ad- 
mits "wouldn't have functioned 
without blessing of the Syrians." 
Syrian troops, she said, "helped 
us tremendously," mainly In secur- 
ing safe passage for supplies 
through the militia blockades. 

Ang is determined to get practi- 
cal help In terms of cash and vo- 
lunteers to the beleaguered 
camps before winter. She has 
given around 300 lectures to high- 
light the Palestinians' plight. "But 
that's not good enough," she said. 
"As well as generating awareness 
of the problems, one has to do 
something concrete, which Is why 
we set up MAP. "And that is why 
we are trying to get other coun- 
tries to move their consciences 
and help." 

Since MAP started campaigning 
In Britain, thousands of pounds 
worth of donations have flooded 
In, plus provision of mobile clinics, 
medical supplies, X-ray machines 
and operating theatre equipment. 
The organization hopes that other 
countries will be equally generous. 

Ang says the Palestinians still 
are feeling the effects of Leba- 
non's sectarian violence, as are 
the medical volunteers In the 
camps. In one day of siege this 
year, she said, 400 shells fell of 
Shat Ha. a camp only 300 yards 
square and housing nearly 3,000 
people. "The full scale of the dis- 
aster for Palestinians is Incalcul- 
able." said Ang; "so many families 
have become scattered and lost In 
the chaos." 

The general shortage of basics 
like water, electricity and spare 
blood 16 a nightmare, she said, 
with conditions worsened by over- 
flowing sewers which spread dis- 
eases. Only 30 per cent of chil- 
dren in the camps have baen im- 
munized, and they are especially 
vulnerable. During the worst of the 
siege, Ang said, "people were 
forced to eat dead dogs and al- 
most got to the stage of eating 
their own dead." 

Delays continue to hamper 
adequate supplies of medicine and 
food, as well as materials for re- 
' building houses needed to protect 
the refugees in winter. "The world, 
especially Muslim brothers," she 
pleaded, "must step in to prevent 
301000 Palestinians on their last 
legs perishing in the coming win- 
ter." Ang Is now in Britain for a 
"last-ditch attempt" to get what 
she needs. 

"I told the camp people that my 
purpose in coming back was to 
raise as much support as poss- 
> ible," Ang said, 'if I can'i rarei 
enough, there is no point in goini 
I back after Ihe winter 
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puzzles 


Cross words 


ACROSS 

I Extolling merits of goal as an old 
means oT conveyance (7,5). 

9 A gluuon for punishment, he 
takes pigfeed outside a Black Sea 
resort (9). 

10 Astraeaas lion-chaser (5). 

11 In which we find a Bantu tribal 
conference (6). 

12 One Si Stephen's man following 
the law without reservation (8). 

13 Inadequate container for worms 
in a filthy environment (6). 

15 Constructed, say, by a workman 
ora female servant (8). 

18 Stuff that's relevant (8). 

19 A northern spruce (bund in 
Northern Ireland (6). 

21 A rook stood by a lake among 
the trees (S). 

23 Man on board not always ns 
black as he sounds ( 6 ). 

26 Say a flood survivor near 
Runnymcdc (5). 

27 Lenders of 14, 2 1 and 22 arc in a 
jw sit ion to form such a triangle 

28 Bungay barred craftily by 4’s 
master (7, 5). 

DOWN 

1 Little dog is said to be Briiish 
down under (7). 

2 Was wont to follow football's 
leader -United (5). 

3 Hence life among the shell- 
bursts in a West Indian high 
spot (9). 

4 A Dickensian bird in one's 
hand-luggage? (4). 

5 One held by this strange man in 
these games (8). 

6 All flat either way (5). 

7 Member getting academic 
appoinfment as such as critic 
. - .( 8 ). 

8 . . . prevailed over Edward as 
usual (6). 

14 Germans have this way to make 
a high-class bath, no trouble (8). 

16 Those going places may take 
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courses in this 6-3. 

17 Old Dutchman was one flying 
by night, like a bird (8). 

18 Married without love Mariana 
languished in this grange (6). 

20 Possibly represented as Times 
artist (7). 

22 After Twickenham game doctor 
goes to a dance (5). 

24 Cold as some eels are said to be 

25 Hairdresser providing tea-time 
spread at Granicbestei? (4). 


Solution to Puzzle 
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--T-- up. but Black's quean 

mSe«» ra in ,™ re&ten « sorted 
mwes tn one or two. Oan 
White avoid defeat? 


Chess solution 


or Irxo concede a stalemate 


BRIDGE 


North' 

• 10 fi 
t? 6 4 2 
0 KQ J86 
*K 83 

East 

9 AJ862 
8 6 0 0 3 


West 
4 0 4 

9 K Q 10 8 6 
0 A 76 

4b 10 0 


* 10 0 J, Q 7 8 2 

Booth 
4 K Q 7 3 
‘<2 A J 7 . 

0 10 8 2 
^ + A J & 

Dealer South. Game all 
Playing a '15-17 notrump. 
South opened 1NT and North 
raised to 3NT. West led the 
king of hearts. Sitting East, 
would you play the 9 or the 
3? My general idea In defence 
Is to show strength when this 
is in doubt length only when 
partner will know that vou 
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ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 


A lucky week for your finances and co-operative ventures. A marriage 
proposal is not out of the question. Play a waiting game. If single you 
find lhal you have a new admirer. Think of yourself as an independent 
person and make more decisions on your own. A change In lifestyle will 
benefit the entire family. Curb spending and that dream vacation could 
become reality! 

TAURUS — 20 April-20 May 

This week begins under propitious Influences. Exciting devoioomenn 
at work give you an opportunity to advance your own agenda Confer 
with family member about starting a savings plan. Review recent^! 
chases. Settle any domestic spats before going to work. Travel is b«i 
postponed. A friend will be instrumental In the development of new bus:' 
ness. Art and music play a major role in romance. 


GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Some confusion at work could make this a difficult week. Avoid temp- 
tation to gamble business resources on a risky investment. Influential 
people have your best interests at heart. Seek their advice. Do not desp- 
airl A setback is purely temporary. A member of the opposite sex Is 
great at boosting your ego! A telephone call produces wonderful rosulls. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Travelling to foreign lands has always been a special dream of yours. 
It may be possible soon. Keep your passport handy I Check your bud- 
getary expenditures; there may be too much money going out. Guard 
against the jealousy cf others. Avoid petty arguments lest you ge> 
backed Into a corner. Lose yourself in paperwork early in the week, 
but socialize later on. Meeting new people cheers you. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

Be patient if family responsibilities seem unbearable this week. You 
need to keep an eye on joint funds and consult experts about get- 
ting a better return on Investments. Shared travel proves very plea- 
surable. The obstacles you lacs now are mostly of your own making. 
Know It and shove them aside. A creative project can mean extra 
income. An older family member wants to be heard. Listen closely. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

Communication picks up and has a positive effect on family life. There 
may be some discussion of a future vacation. Real estate invest- 
ments continue to bring a satisfactory return. Do nothing in haste 
Take care of old business before embarking on a new venture. Think 
about reorganizing both your household and your work schedule. 
Creative enterprises are a source of extra Income. Be inventive. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 
Keep your wits about you if oUered an investment opportunity late this 
week. Partner could become argumentative if joint funds are involves 
Try to strike a compromise. A financial windfall is possible. Memoer oi 
opposite sex senses your mood and caters to it. Public service acmmies 
win you new respect from business associates. A romance lakes on 
greater importance. Be careful how you handle it. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

A good lime to catch up on tax and insurance matters. A professional 
can show you ways to save money. Contacts and correspondence from 
afar will advance your professional interests. Mate or partner may not 
be feeling up to par. Make allowances. A hobby could lead to a second 
income. Pay more attention to your appearance, and think about reorga- 
nizing your household. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-22 December 

Mid-week discussions focus on financial matters, then switch to 
plans for a vacation. Keep your schedule open late In this wei ak. An 
out-of-towner adds to the fun. Host a small party. Local business trips 
are part of the picture. Obey all traffic laws. Differences of opinion mus 
not be allowed to Interfere with your work. A telephone converse! ion 
could lead to an exciting encounter. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

A legacy or windfall means greater financial security. You are able to 
take a financial risk you have been postponing. You gain greater » 
dependence and new responsibilities. Use authority wisely. Your wer 
toad Increases, but bo does your payoheckl Joint finances could De sw 
. sltlve.'Seek expert advice. Love ana marriage are on the upswing Ioauy- 
■ Be Willing to make a temporary sacrifice. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 

e? 0 havB been ho P in fl for comes your way at last, invest It 
care lull V. Snnntnneltij ' A 
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along wlth'your'ldekrSefzd a rare opportunity to 
ca^ld rhot c PR W A ralstlopehip, becomes more rewarding sfler a 
cnat. Forget past grievances. 

for* vfotrvv ^ ^ llkea to win and Is willing to fight long and hard 
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^£j“bal A' 0B|-B (Cltfldel m) - 
fl.m.-6.0O p.m. (Frl- 
hmdaye 10.00 a.m. to 
OflDi" I Closed Tuesday*. 

*riin National Galfery: Contains a 
rKin ol paintings, ceramics, and 
r itua by coniemporary Islamic art- 
.tfiom moat ol the Muslim countries 
. collection of paintings by 10th 
v v , onenlallst artists. Muntazah, 
' ■‘a Liweitxfeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
1* . 130 pm. Bnd 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
TuasdayB. Tel. 630128. 

Iffjr'i Mtmorial (Military Museum): 
UKtxm of military memorabilia dating 
E, u Arab Revolt of 1916. Sporta 
Lx Amman. Opening hourB 9.00 
,,400 p.m. dosed Saturdays. Tel. 
(fJ’40 


CHURCHES 


Sl j«*ph Church (Roman Cathollo! 
,'>ji Amman. Tel. 624690. 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
CaK-C JabaJ LuweBxfeh. Tel. 637440. 

Dili Salta Church (Roman Catholic ) 
riMl Hussain. Tel. 661767. 

riircunle Church (Roman Catholic!, 
.AULiMeibdeh. mass In Italian lanQu- • 
la m»! every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
fa&223B6 

Church of lha Annunciation (Greek 
AMali, Tel. 623641. 

hgllun Church (Church of the 
tower) Jabal Amman, Tel. 626383 

tiMnlan Catholic Church Aahratieh, 
: H 171331. 

irniHilna Orthodox Church Aahrafleh, 
y 775261. 

it Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
fcrwfeh, Tel. 771751. 

tana International Church Inter- 
fewilnational): meals at Southern 
jjjW School In ShmelBanl, Tel. 

Sail Chureh Jabal 

(Rev. N. Smlr). Tel. 


CALENDAR 


Films 


Humphrey Bogart sizzles under John Huston's 
direction in High Sierra, screened at the American 
Centre at 7 p.m, B October. Please note that there 
will be no film on Monday this week and next. 

With Pour la peau d'un flic on the 12th. the 
French Cultural Centre begins its October tribute to 

S e l2 n ;„ Alao thls week ia Adieu I'aml, on the 
14th. Both films start at 8 p.m; both are sub-titled in 
Arabic. 

Theatre 

The French Cultural Centre Presents Jean-Paul 


Schintu in a one-man show La Horla. on 10 Oc- 
tober at 8 p.m. 

Exhibition 


Paintings by Yusaef Husaeiny continues at the Bri- 
tish Council until 1 1 October. 


Concert 

The British Council opens its new touring season 
with Scottish folk group Capercaillie, at the Ameri- 
can Baccalaureate school, 11 October at 8 p.m. 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 



Chile 

Santiago 

Cyprus 

Nicosia — — _ 
Czechoslovakia .. 


613 

56 

zmissT’ 

21 

42 


And all cities with area codes begfn- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3. 4. 6. 6, 7 & 8. 

Indonesia 62 


New York 

Washington 

Venezuela - - . 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 


212/718 

202 

5B 

zir~3o" 

11 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 
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commercial 

C»3 838386 

860124 

Chain 
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623443 

641273/4 

— 641351 
619351/2 

— 672331 

— 674916 

— 637262 
639331/2 

— 636165 
642468/7 

— 665107 
676135/8 

— 866118 
■— 641381 
641481/2 


Arab Air Cargo 674191/95 

Aeroflot — — 641510 

Air France 866056/687825 

Air India 676888-9 

Air Lanka 655377/651799 

Alitalia 626203 

American Airline — 669068 

Arab WlngB B044O4 

Austrian Airline 

637360/667028 

Balkan Airlines 665909 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Arlwaya S62 1 1 1 

CBthay Pacific 624363 

'Chinese Airlines 

637380/667028 

Egypt Air 830011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gulf Air 853606/653613 

a Brian Airlines — — 639295 

l 637627/644036 

Iraqi Alrwaya 828506/628598 

Japan Air LlnaB — 630879 

K.LM. 622175 


Malaysia — — 
Kuala Lumpur 


Mexico City 
Morocco - 


Korean Airlines — 676624/662238 

Kuwaiti Alrwaya ,522115 

Libyan Arab Airlines — — 643831/2 
Lufthansa 601744 


8^69 1 1 

2? — 645161 
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— r u i 

— 637153 
64*331/2 

663161 

— 814164 
660745/6 

^-622140 

644261/2 

669177/9 

— 644416 

674307/8 

— 841261 

— 644369 

— 641261 
. 644371 
r- 641168 

. /es^i 

688171/7 

669 194/ B 

— 671630 

— 629571 

645312 


Libyan Arab Airline 

Lufthansa 

Malaysian Airline 

M.EA. — 

Olympia ..... 

PIA 

Philippine Airlines 
Polish Airlines _ 

Denies 

Royal Jordanian - 
Romania Airlines 


639575/663446 

63610* 

630125/638433 

626981 

670156 

6259B1 

641430/655447 
! 662141 


wm,n " 537380/687028 

Sebena Belgian Airlines 075888-9 
Saudis — 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines ...... 

604649/637195 

Singapore Airlines • 


Sudan Airlines _ 
Swiss Air (G.S.AJ 

Swiss Air 

Syrian Air . 

Thai Airways 


676177/678186 
662111 

642943/641906 

620831 

622147 

804649/637196 
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Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman govornorate .891228 

Amman Civil Defence — - 198, 199 
Civil Defence Irbld 

271293.273131 

Civil Defence Quwelsmeh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla — 57306 

Ambulance 193, 775111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 

198 

First aid 1 I 630341 

Blood Bonk 778303 

Civil Defenoa rescue 681111 

Fire headquarters ....... — 822090-3 

Police rescue 

192.621111,637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Tralllc police 896390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4,624661 

Municipal water complalnta 

771126/8 

Queen Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centre 

813813/32 

Khalldf Maternity, J. Amn. 

644281/6 

Aklfeh Maternity, J. Amn. • 

642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624382 

Malhas, J. Amman 836140 

Palestine, Shmelsanl 664 171/4 

ShmelBanl Hospital — 689131 

University Hospital ... 645845 

M-Muaahsr Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdsll 864164/8 

UaHathAI-Muhalraen — 777101/% 
fcfwnlr, J. Aahrafleh T. 

. -U-— 775111/26 

tohf , Marks -.391611/16 

flPMn Alia Hoapllal 602240/50 

Amal Hospital 674155 


GENERAL 


Thai Airways bobowm/ 

Trans Mediterranean 

Tran. World Alrlln. B9aA3Q/M266 4 

Alrwaya — 622324 /B 

Turkish Alrllnas aHQ1Q2/|5gn2 

Yemenla-Yaman Airways — 628176 
Yugoslav Alrllnas 604911 


Stockholm 


Jordan Television 

Radio Jordan 

Ministry of Tourism — 

Hotel complaints 

Price complaints 


_ 77311/1*3 
774111/19': 

842311. 

668412 

681176 


Telephone Information. 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls 10 

QvaraeaBcalla — ^ — 17 

Repair service — 1 1 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. — . .. 661026/7 

American Centre .. 644371 

American Centre Library . - 641520 

British Council 636147/8 

French Cultural Centre 637009 

Goethe Inetllute — 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre - ... 644203 
Spanish Culture! Centre . — 624049 

Turkleh Cultural Cenlra 639777 

Haya Arts Centre B65195 

Hussein Youth City 667181/6 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 

637111 

Unlv. of Jordan Library 843555 

Cinemas 


Concord 

Rainbow 

Opera 

Plaza 

Raghdan 

Al-Hueseln 

Zahran 

Beaman . _ . . . 

Sports Clubs 

A! Huasoin Sporte 

City .. 

Orthodox Club 
Royal Automobile 
Club 


- - 677420 
■ .. . 625155 

- 675573 
.. -- 677420 
... 622198 

- 622117 

- -623171 

- - 630125 


- ■ 667 181 
- 810491 


815410 


Roynl Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Chaas Club 673713 
Royal Rocliig Club 09-801233 


HOTELS 



Amman 

Holiday Inn 


Holiday Inn 

Marriott 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental — 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle Eeet 

Grand Palace 

Tycho 

International 

Sen Rock 

Alla Gateway 

Amra 

Plaza 


- - 663100 

660100 

- 660000 

- 665094 

641361 

665166 

865161 

667150 

681121 

681114 

- 841712 

813801 

- (08)51000 

815071 

. 674111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn — 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar — 

Coral Beach .. 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


2428 

4341 

4131 

— • 3521 

4333 

2058 


Rent-a*Car 
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Cat showers 


THE FAR 


By GARY LARSON 


comics 


“Well, here we go, another exciting evening of the 
Murdocks, alt of us sitting around going, 'Hello, 
my name Is so-and-so. ... Whafs your name? ... I 
wanna cracker? Hello, my name Is so-and-so. 


Giraffe beach parties 


Rusty makes his move 


The elephant man meets the buffalo gal. 


"Nowl ... That should clear up 
a few things around herel" 


Feb. 22, 1946; Botanists 
create the first artificial flower. 




j Slowly he would cruise the neighborhood, 

waiting for that occasional careless child 

J! confused him with another vendor. 


22 < ^ATHB.ilEBUSAlBMjS'FAR 


"Well, he’s done H again I ... 
Curse that paper chlmpi 





French 
Programmes 
Saturday 

, flfiOO "Le Faiseur Des 
fc Eds 2: A new drama 
T£id&d from the novel 

i! Guy D pa CarSl 

■ 07.00 News In French. 

. 0715 The 10th Inter- 
zonal Circus Show in Paris. 

Sunday 

* Q5:00 The Quiz Show. 
Des Chiffres Et Des Lettres . 
alters And Numbers . 

■ 00.00 Rue Carnot. Eps. 30: 
A drama series. 

00.30 l* ecole Des Fans: A 
(Jiikfren’s programme. 

* 07:00 News In French. 
•07:15 French Varieties. 

Monday 

* 08:00 "Hiatolrea Na- 
kreiles”. Eps. 2: A document- 
ary programme about Ele- 
phants in Senegal. 

* 07.00 News In French. 

* 07:15 The Weekly Sports 
Magazine. 




Your 
TV guide 




Tuesday 


• 06:00 "Richelieu'', eps.2: A 
Historical drama series. 

• 07:00 New 8 In French. 

• 07:15 The 10th Inter- 
national Circus Show In Paris. 


Wednesday 


1 06:00 "Kassav Au Zenith": 
A variety programme. 

* 07.00 News In French. 

‘ 07:15 Aujourd'hui En Jor- 
danie: A local magazine pro- 
duced and presented by SBleh 


Thursday 


* 05:30 "Les Reves De Jan- 
nor , eps. 3; A new cartoon 
series. 

* 08:00 Rue Carnot, eps. 31 . 

06:30 "L'Aventure Des 
Plantes”: A documentary pro- 
Bfamma about rare and 
strange plants. 


Channel <§) 

2 from j fe 
; October / dp 

V io—i 6 JM 


ai 






* 07:00 News In French. 

‘ 07:15 A variety of French 
wigs. 

: r|day 

J ®;30 “Le Qagnant" or 
in0r ” : A French feature 
E ^ ect0 d by Chrlstaln Qian 

SS nfl: Michel Qalabrn and 
Stephana Andram. 

07:00 News In French. 

n “Le Monde Selon 

gifi 88 1 A docum0ntar y ma_ 

English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

1 0&30 Just Good Friends. 
Show 09100 Saturda y Variety 




.... . 1 ' •• 
■■i f/, j; 

Vi ••• . • i 





The Mini-Series on Monday at 10:20 


‘10:20 Feature Film. “The 
Proud Rebel": Starring: Alan 
Ladd, Olivia De Havilland. Da- 
vid Ladd: Touching story of a 
civil war veteran and hia mute 
son who go to work for a farm 
woman, as the father hopes to 
find a doctor who can cure the 
boy's affliction. 


"The Beginnings: Charles 

Worth to Chanel". 

* 10:20 The Love Boat. 

* 11:00 The Equalizer, "Tip 
On A Sure Thing". 


Monday 


Sunday 


* 08:30 CharleB In Charge, 
“Mama Mia" 

• 09:10 Doc, The Story Of 
Fashion, "Programme one; 
Remembrance Of Things Past 


HOUSE FQR RENT, TOYOTA CAR FQR 
. SALE 

fco W n« 7, s,or0 y independent villa, the ground floor emprises 
d ! n !P 9 area, kitchen, and bathroom. The second Hoo 
hrea brooms, salon, and two bathrooms, (the main 
m is equipped with cupboards and a fixed bed) 

tanSt'S , ? the Bame house: A Toyota Carina model 1081 ' 

air condition. 

^cation; Jabai Amman — near the embassies area. 




* 08:30 Kate & Allie. “Lovely 
Rita" 

• 09:10 Fajcon Crest. 

• 10-20 Mini-Series, "Tuai- 
tala" part 2, And thus began 
their last tempestuous years, in 
the sanctuary of Western Sa- 
moa. where they settled and 
became embroiled In the polit- 
ics of this Polynesian paradise. 
Stevenson sided with the Sa- 
moans in their confused st- 
temDts at self determination, 
Mid he tangled bitterly with the 
British Consul and other au- 
thorities. Attempts were made 
to deport him. He and Fanny 
were caught up In a savage 
wal between the Samoan fac- 
tions. 

Tuesday 

* 08:30 Brush Strokes. 


■ 09:10 Remington Sleole. 

• 10.20 Special, "28 Up 

(Twenty-Eight Up)" Latest of a 
series of programmes made at 
seven-year intervals. Beginning 
with Seven Up. Granada inter- 
viewed fourteen youngsters at 
the age of seven, at 14 (seven 
Plus Seven) and Ihen as young 
adults of 21 (Twenty One). 
They are interviewed again in 
Twenty Eight Up, winner of 
awards from the British 
Academy of Film nnd Television 
Arts and the Royal Television 
Society. 

Wednesday 

• 0B:3Q Valerie. "Never On 
Tuesday" 

• 09: 10 Horses, episode 2. 

• 10:20 Dorothy L. Sayer s 
Mysteries. 

• ii:iO The Comedy. "How- 
ard's Confessions" 

Thursday 

• 08:30 Life's Most Embar- 
rassing Moments. 

• 09:30 Indelible Evidence, 

■ Windfall": When William Craig 
— a part-time member of Nor- 
thern Ireland's security for- 
ces — was shot dead In a burst 
of automatic gunfire, the only 
clue found at the scene of the 
crime was a half-eaten apple. 
From the teethmarks. a 
professor of dentistry was able 
to build up a detailed descrip- 
tion of the man who had bitlen 
the apple. Including his facial 
features, height and body build. 
The Investigating officer dis- 
missed the description as a 
“fairy tale". Events were to 
prove him wrong. 

■ 10:20 Feature Film “Pals' 
Starring:- George Scott. Dan 
Arneche. Syllvia Sydny. 


Friday 


ms 
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* 08:30 Late Expectations. 

* 09:10 Against The wind, 
episode 2. 

* 10:20 Supertrain. "Hall To 
The Chief": Stars: Roy Thlnnes. 
Loretta Swit. Billy Barty. Scott 
Brady. The leading Presidential 
candidate is kidnapped aboard 
Supertrain. And masquer 
adlng in his place?...hls con 
artist twin brother. But the plot 
goes awry when the twin 
brother falls for his sister-in- 
law... and also realizes that only 
change in plans could result In 
a murderous frenzy. 


JOB OPENINGS 


The Department of Foreign Language at Yar- 
mouk University invites applications for faculty 
positions at the Instructor and Assistant 
professor levels In French Language and Lit- 
erature; German Language and Literature; Spa- 
nish Language and Literature; and Russian 
Language and Literature. A candidate must 
have a graduate degree In one of these lan- 
guages. 

Those interested should contact staff Affairs 
. Division the University campus to fill out the of- 
ficial forms. 

Application deadline Is November 1, 1987. 

OFFICE BUILDING FQR SALE OR 
RENT 

Office building four floors 1500 M* area lies on main road 
Shmeisanl between Commodor and Ambassador hotels. 
Suitable for embassy or big company. Sale or rent in full 
or in floors. „ f .. _ 

For more Information or for Inspection 
please call Tel: 844013 till 2:00 p.m. and 
Tel: 605733 after 2:00 p.m. 












